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Summer Days with Busy Truckers 


Intensive methods to meet requirements of world’s largest market—By H. J. Evans 





ONG ISLAND let- 


—= 
ia (jf tucefindsaready 
Lil irket al any 
time of the year 

u ™ 5 it is in season, 
and some lettuce 


erop is in season at all times. 
Most of the commercially- 
grown lettuce for New York 
city is from Long Island and 
in Oswego, Wayne and Orange 
counties, N Y. These counties 
supply what is called the sum- 
mer market. Long Island farm- 
ers plan to have their spring 
lettuce crop harvested before 











i 
lettuce from these counties | 
reach New York. Orange 
county often <« petes before | 
the others, but if the farmer 
get their pri ld be ¢ 
the “north count letiu | 
comes down, ths e plea 
Long Island farmers cannot 
grow lettuce as che t 
Wayne count) armel! a Excellent Specimen of Red Cabbage 
have to take adv: age Of tae Varieties of this group should not be extensively planted without a full 
“off season” market knowledge of market conditions. The demand is very limited compared with 
As brought out by a study green varieties. Red Drum Head, Large Red Dutch and Mammoth Rock Red 
of the market demands, lettuce are leading commercial stocks of this kind of cabbage. 


for New York markets is of 

two kinds, Cos or Romaine, and what is 
known as “head” lettuce. There are several 
variations in each class and several varieties 
of each variation, but usually Big Boston 
head is the favorite. It is grown in green- 
houses during early winter, in cold frames 
during late winter and in the field in early 
spring and late fall. It commands top prices 
when properly graded, due to size, appear- 


ance and flavor, although some other varieties 


exceed in the last point. Cos lettuce is a 
crop that stands summer heat better and is 
grown for late spring or early summer trade. 
It grows upright and does not require quite 
as much care as Big Boston. It is also less 
susceptible to wilts and diseases. In quality 
it lacks flavor and smoothness, although it 


is usually crisp. 
Seil Particularly Adapted 


Lettuce requires a loose, well aerated and 
drained soil containing an abundance of hu- 
mus. A sandy leam with plenty of manure 
makes a good siart. Nitrate of soda is used 
by Lomg Island truckers as a side dressing 
after the plants get started, because the best 
lettuce is that which grows fastest. Inriga- 
tion is mecessary unless maim comes. often, 
and the truckers usually heve some irriga- 
tion system, where much letbuce is grown. 
Watering is usually dene before daylight. 

Much lettuce is started in cold frames and 
transplamted im the field as soon as the 
weather permits im the epring. When grown 
in cold frames, it is sown in the late fall and 
kept thinned and covered during the winter. 
Straw mats are used to cover the sash only 
nights and severely cold days. Cold frame 


lettuce must be sold early before field lettuce 
comes on the market, so as to get good prices, 
because cold frame farming is expensive and 
a big gamble—so big that many truckers are 
not keen about it. Most of the crop is sown 
in rows in the field and thinned or trans- 
planted from early started beds in the spring. 

Companion crops are often grown with let- 
tuece, or lettuce may be a companion to some 
other crop. Radishes are sometimes sown in 
February or early March, and lettuce set be- 
tween the rows about two or three weeks 
later. The radishes are pulled in six or 
eight weeks, before the lettuce spreads too 
much. The lettuce may be followed by cu- 
cumbers or tomatoes, which are harvested in 
time to grow a crop of spinach for the fall 
market. Sometimes the spinach is net cut 
until spring, in which case it serves as a 
eover crop. If the spinach is cut, rye or oats 
may be sown as a cover crop or the ground 
may be covered with manure. 


Squash Vines Among the Corn 


Many Nassau county truck farmers raise a 
few acres of squash each year and find it 
makes a profitable crop. The best part of the 
farm is wtilized for more intensive crops, 
especially nearer the city, but squash is a 


all the profit there is from 
every aere. So early in the 
season sweet corn is planted 
in rows about 30 inehes apart. 
This crop is fertilized and 
cared for regularly until it 
tassels. About that time 
squash vines are pretty well 
covering the ground. Seeds 
were placed in every third 
row when the corn was 
planted. This makes the 
squash rows about 90 inches 
apart. The plants may be 
about 60 inches apart in the 
row. The sweet corn is “pulled” 
lete in July and the stalks eut. 
Sometimes they rnay be culti- 
vated or harrowed down, but 
if time permits stalks may be 
carefully bunched and later 
used for horse and cow feed, 
or as covering for the squash, 
and later plowed under. In 
any case, the squash holds full 
sway after August 1 and it 
does most of its growing from 
then on. 

Hubbard squash do as well 
on sandy loam if a good coat 
of manure or a cover crop has 
been plowed under. From 800 to 1000 
pounds of a fertilizer analyzing 5“, nitregen 
and 8% phosphoric acid may be used at corn 
planting time. 

Both amount and formula vary -with 
each farmer. Water requirements of the 
crop are considerable for best develop- 
ment, and with proper soil, a great root sys- 
tem develops to support and co-operate with 
the spreading vines. Much of the Nassau 
county crop is raised on soil where the water 
level is from 3 to 10 feet below the surface. 
The water level is sea leve] and some of the 
truck farmers of the south side of the count) 
have, at high tide, salt water backing wp in 
their ditches and creeks. 


Green Celery for Summer Markets 


Two classes of celery are grown near New 
Yerk markets, green and self-blanching. The 
green celery is hardier, less susceptible to 
blight and a fairly good seller. Good green 
celery sells better than poor blanched celery 
and is easier to grow. Green celery is not as 
desirable for table purposes as the self- 
blanching varieties, but keeps better im hot 
or warm weather. 

The self-blanching type is best represented 
by White Plame or Golden Self-blanching. 
In favorable seasons both grow well. Kt can 
be easily blanched im a few days by setting 
beards upon each side, although seme grow- 
ers do not bother te do this. Although white 
celery is susceptible to blight, little spraying 
is done, on account ef scarcity of help and 
teo much other work to do. These are the 
usual reasons given, but the man who sprays 
regularly thinks it pays. 

















buckwheat “Sure Enough” Crep 
Hh. BELOPMEI BUCKS GOUNTY, Pa 

Buckwheat is what I would call a “smre 
enough” crop. It can be sown late m the 
season; it grows quickly and even if it does 
not mature grain, it provides an excellent 
cover crep to turn under. I have put in buck- 
wheat as late as August 10 and still had it 
mature grain, but that is a rather late day 
for seeding. The middle of July is about the 
right time for the section adjacent to 
Philadelphia. 

It is the usual practice in this section to 
put the buckwheat in ground from which a 
crop of hay has been removed. The sod is 
plowed as soon after harvest as possible so 
that the ground can settle before the buck- 





wheat is sown. Japanese buckwheat is the 
variety that is generally sown, one to 1% 
bushels seed to the acre if the ground is rich; 
if the soil is poor it is well to use 14% busheis. 
Seon after seeding, the ground is covered 
with a luxuriant growth of buckwheat, in 
fact, buckwheat is such a rank grower that 
it is often used to smother weeds. One who 
grows buckwheat for the first time will be 
astounded by the rapidity of its growth. 
light to 10 weeks after seeding, the buck- 
wheat is ready to be cut. The grain should 
not all be ripened, for then much of it will 
shatter before it is threshed. If two-thirds 
of the grains have browned up well the buck- 
wheat is in right condition to be cut. All 
the grains that are plump will ripen in the 





shock. Sometimes it is wise to eut earlier if 
frest threatens. Should a frest strike while 
the grain is still standing, the field should be 
cut at once, for the stems will be weakened 
and the plant will fall over, making it very 
difficult to cut. 

In this vicimity we cut buckwheat with an 
ordinary binder. Tae bundles are made ama! 
so that the grain will dry well The shecks 
are also made small and open se that the air 
can readily pass through. The shocks are 
not capped. 

Threshing is done right from the shock. It 
is almost impossible to mow buckwheat, for 
it is hard to get the bundles dry enough to 
prevent heating. Buckwheat can stand very 
severe rains while in the [To Page 6.] 
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Truth Is Mighty and Will Prevail 


What swatting farmers has nearly brought about com | 





HAT a world of 
thought in Bry- 
ant’s declaration, 
“Truth crushed to 


W 





the earth shall 
rise again.” The 
present headlong, hysterical 


stampede for less work and 
more play, less thrift and more 
luxury, less Americanism and 
more radicalism, will pass. 
Hard sense, hard work and hard 
money will return. American 
citizenship and _ institutions 
have cost too much and mean 
too much to the world for her 
people permanently to dethrone 








the-times” farmer told the 
world about it in advance. 
“Truth crushed to the earth 
shall rise again.” Truth says a 
people who do not produce must 
go hungry. Is it not written, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return unto 
the ground, for out of it wast 
thou taken’? 

In closer touch with Nature 
than any other class of people 
through reason of environment, 
farmers have been increasing 
their labors while others were 
crying “On with the dance, let 
joy be unconfined.” Farmers 
have tried to keep the bread 








truth and worship false idols. 
Silk purses are not made from 
sows’ ears. Individuals or na- 
tions do not lift themselves over 
obstacles by tugging at their 
bootstraps. Getting something 
for nothing isn’t the slogan for 
captains of industry. Grasp all 
and give nothing isn’t America’s understand- 
ing of progress, civilization and the Good 
Book. 

All of which is thoroughly known from one 
end of the country to the other. When fac- 
tory workers demand and get shorter hours 
for less efficient labor, they know there must 
be a day of reckoning. When capital as rep- 
resented by chambers of commerce place 
pleasure ahead of work as in daylight sav- 
ing, they know there must be a day of reck- 
oning. When a people. leave the soil and 
rush into cities to help manufacture luxuries 
and have a good time, they know there must 
be a day of reckoning. When a nation lav- 
ishly expends more than it receives, it knows 
there must be a day of reckoning. Not one 
soul in 10,000 today but realizes there must 
be a day of reckoning. All know that “truth 
crushed to the earth shall rise again.” 

And farmers know that day of reckoning is 
not far distant. They know people cannot 
eat silk socks, plate 


machinery in the harvest fields. 
on many kinds of work, if he has full equipment. 


Tractors and Machinery in Hay Field Make Up for Labor Shortage 


Experience of last season when labor shortage was not so keenly felt 
as this year, has more than justified the increasing use of tractors and 
One farmer can do the work of several 


prevail. Industry is slowing up, financial in- 
stitutions are putting on the brakes, mills 
and factories are closing their doors to be 
reopened only at reduced wages, more men 
are looking for jobs, the city press, in behalf 
of consumers, is taking up the dangers of a 
famine. The doctrine of hard sense, hard 
work and hard money has new significance. 
“Truth crushed to the earth shall rise again.” 
Yet he who dances must pay the fiddler. The 
country is on the last strains of its wild, un- 
restrained fling. We have all but finished the: 


Midnight shout and revelry 
Tipsy dance and _ jollity. 


It was great, even record-breaking, while it 
lasted. There are a lot of sore toes, sore heads 
and weary souls. But never mind that, experi- 
ence is worth something, and besides we have 
something unusual to hang on memory’s wall. 

The chief concern just now is to pay the 
fiddler. And what is the fee? A pinch of 
hunger. No doubt about that. The “behind- 


basket filled. To date, they have 
succeeded wonderously well. 
But when consumers, industry, 
capital and highly-paid labor 
turned upon agriculture and 
imposed heavy handicaps in 
daylight saving, in higher prices 
on necessities to match luxuries, in trans- 
porting non-essentials ahead of essentials, in 
denuding farms of extra labor, and in devious 
ways biting the hand that feeds them—then 
farmers were helpless. Now the fee must be 
paid in terms of hunger. 

Farmers hope and pray that the crop sea- 
son will not approach an anarchy-producing 
famine. For themselves, they are not wor- 
ried. They were too old-fashioned to join in 
this new-fangled dance. They have no hun- 
ger fee to pay. They knew truth was mighty ~ 
and would prevail. While others danced, 
farmers worked. In spite of the anathema 
heaped upon them, they are continuing to 
work. But it is beyond reason and human 
endurance for them to produce enough in 
1920 to satisfy the hunger fee for countless 
thousands. They will accomplish much if 
they can prevent hunger from growing into 
famine. 

Such is our farmers’ worthy goal. If it 
can be reached, they 





glass, limousines and 
movies. They know 
that if all are to eat, 
someone must do real 
work. Through the war 
and since the armis- 
tice, farmers have held 
a steady, even course 
of conservatism, based 
upon the above home- 
ly truths. They have 
increased their hours 
of labor and opposed 
radicalism, hysteria 
and riotous extrava- 
gance. 

For their self-sacri- 
fice and example of 
production and thrift 
they have been called 
“old fashioned,” “be- 
hind the times,” “pig- 
headed.” 

When cities went so 
far in their mad pur- 
suit of pleasure as to 
defy the sun, farmers 
pleaded long and earn- 
estly to think of their 
food supply. But, as in 
the days of Babylon, 
Nineveh, Tyre and 
Rome, pleasure, idle- 
ness and luxury are 
on the throne. Fortu- 
nately, their reign is 








will have again saved 
the country. Out of it 
all will grow a bigger 
and better people, a 
greater nation. The 
most far-reaching re- 
sult should be a na- 
tion-wide confidence in 
and support of our 
fundamental industry. 
Agriculture will take 
its seat at the first 
table. Instead of re- 
buke, slurs, insults 
and innuendo, farmers 
will be accorded re- 
spect, co-operation and 
equality. Nothing is so 
sure to bring this 
about as the paying of 
the hunger fee. It must 
and will be paid before 
the harvest of 1921. 
Truth.is mighty and 
will prevail. 


Rye for Feeding— 
Since rye has about 
the same amount of 
protein as corn, it is a 
very good substitute 
in fattening live stock, 
particularly hogs.’ 
Where other carbona- 
ceous feeds are at 
hand it is more eco- 








to be short lived. Al- 
ready there are signs 
of good American 
sense returning. Truth 
is mighty and will 


Selecting Sweet Potato Seed from a Newly Dug Field in Southeastern New York 


This picture shows two representatives of the federal department of agriculture looking 
over the newly turned-up “sweets” for the best specimens for next year’s seed. Two horses 
on a sweet potato plow can dig a little better than an average of four acres a day, according ~ 
to a study of progress made on 38 farms in leading sweet potato sections. ~ 


nomical to have the 
flour taken out of the 
rye and feed the = 
which analyzes closel 
to that of wheat bran, 
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Commissioner Wilson 


His resignation taking effect July 1, 
Charles S. Wilson returned to his farm at 
Hall, N Y, after five years of faithful work 
as commissioner of agriculture of New York. 
As commissioner, Mr Wilson’s work takes 
high rank. He brought to it a splendid train- 
ing, and throughout his service gave faith- 
fulness, honesty of purpose and high effi- 
ciency. As an administrator, his decisions 
were fair, he knew no favorites and left a 
record of devotion to the public interest that 
is seldom experienced. 

From the first he was confronted with pol- 
iticians, but never once did he depart from 
his determination to serve the people, despite 
the political demand made upon him. That 
the course he took was right is attested both 
by the friends and enemies he made. Never 
in the agricultural department was the work 
more honestly conducted, never more effi- 
ciently prosecuted. It can be said also that 
during these past five years no state officer 
has given so much of the red blood of his 
body or such energy in time and service as 
has Commissioner Wilson. Loyal to the 
people, faithful to his task, devoted to the 
cause of agriculture, he leaves his depart- 
ment, having made it stronger and more effi- 
cient than he found it. His friends regret 
that ill health necessitated his departure at 
this time, but they rejoice in the record he 
made—in leadership, public honesty and of- 
ficial devotion; are proud also of him—the 
man, the comrade, the friend. 


Singing at Farm Meetings 

Community singing at farm meetings is 
one of the growing customs which deserves 
further encouragement and whole-hearted 
support by every member. Its effect is psy- 
chological and the response is indicative of 
the unity of feeling and emotion of the au- 
dience. It is like the hand-shake, only bet- 
ter, in that it helps to make uniform the tem- 
permental reaction of a whole group of 
people. Even the optimist and grouch can- 
not help but respond, even though slightly, 
to the harmony of mind as well as of voices 
in the crowd surrounding them. And so it is 
of practical use in preparation for a big 
event, and it is a first-aid toward co-opera- 
tion and unity, which is the keen desire of 
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all farmers at this time for their protection. 

In many places the good old custom of 
opening a farmers’ meeting with a word of 
prayer is followed, a custom altogether too 
quickly dropped in the hustle and bustle of 
busy days. The encouragement of wholesome 
and united thought is conveyed in this way. 
Singing makes each man, woman and child 
also take part and they are not apt to go back 
on what they themselves have done. 

The wonderful effect of group singing to 
unite the minds and to stimulate devotion to 
a cause was strongly brought out in the 
army, and the results of the morale of our 
soldiers were wonderful, as every patriotic 
American is only too ready to acclaim. Com- 
munity singing is a custom which has come 
from the patriotic days of the war; a custom 
which bids to be a great service in peace as 
well as in war. It deserves a place on the 
program of every farm meeting and answers 
the call of the human heart to take a part in 
affairs, even if only to demonstrate that they 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the work. 


Distributing the Rail Burden 


In considering the country-wide demands 
of the railroads, doubtless to be realized in 
some degree, for a substantial increase in 
revenue, opinions differ regarding passenger 
rates. As already noted in American Agri- 
culturist, the roads within this state have 
been ordered to reduce the passenger rate to 
2 cents a mile, but this is meeting strenuous 
opposition. At the other swing of the pen- 
dulum there is much to be said about easing 
up a bit on freight rates and perhaps increas- 
ing somewhat the passenger rates and the 
Pullman rates, although the latter people 
have within a few days put up a stiff protest 
against this. One thing seems apparent, an 
increase in passenger fares toward making 
up requisite income to the railroads would 
be so well distributed the burden might not 
prove so much as in a stiff rate on freights 
alone. 


Mutual Labor Interdependence 


The shutting down of numbers of mills 
and factories throughout the middle and 
eastern states tends still further to ease the 
labor situation. Most of the shut-downs are 
for one to three days a week. Textile mills 
complain jobbers and wholesalers are slow 
to stock up, the wool supply seems to be large 
at chaotic prices, fully described elsewhere 
in American Agriculturist, raw material 
slow in delivery because of freight embar- 
goes, but labor is not striking as much as it 
did. Immigration into the United States con- 
tinues to increase. If these factory hands 
are willing to work at haying and harvest- 
ing for a few days a week, let them help out 
the nearby farmers. This will aid many a 
farmer whose work is sadly delayed by un- 
favorable weather in May and June. 

In spite of these present conditions, the 
American federation of labor took a more 
arbitrary stand than ever at its annual meet- 
ing. If farmers should adopt its program 
they would work only six hours a day and 
not very hard then. They would do no chores 
or other overtime unless paid 50% extra, 
Sundays and holidays double time. Of course 
any such program as this, on top of daylight 
saving and other fool laws would double and 
treble prices consumers must pay for food, 
but what of it? If consumers balk at the 
price, then, following labor’s “right to 
strike”, farmers might withhold the entire 
food supply until consumers pay whatever 
price farmers need in order to follow the 
federation’s schedule of hours and wages. 

It is a poor rule that does not work both 
ways. All of which shows the folly of “labor” 
or of farmers setting themselves up as inde- 
pendent of other folks. The lesson all need 
to learn is that of our mutual interdepend- 
ence. It looks as though the new demands 
of the federation of labor for increased pay 
and fewer hours of work give the wheel an- 
other spin in its vicious circle. Yet truth is 
mighty and ultimately will prevail. When 
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everyone 16 years old and over works harj 
and intelligently ten hours each day for the 
same reasonable return that the average 
farmer has netted during the past two years, 
there will be plenty for all at reasonable 
prices. 


Away with Mosquito Nuisance 


So much in the way of comfort and health 
hinges upon the absence of the pesky mos. 
quito that every reasonable effort should be 
made at once toward its extermination. The 
action of the various mosquito commissions 
is not of itself sufficient. The elimination of 
mosquito breeding places from the large 
marsh or swamp areas cannot get rid of the 
pests completely, without the aid of farmers 
on the home farm. Despite effective work 
over big territory, mosquitoes breeding 
around the farm will continue to pester the 
family and soon restock the swamp areas. 

This has been a cold, wet spring, very fa- 
vorable to the development of mosquitoes 
and so a particularly good season to wage a 
real war against the pests. Old tin cans, 
post holes, dripping places below the eaves 
and countless little places about the farm 
should receive attention. If every family did 
away with these breeding places for mosqui- 
toes, there would be a great difference by the 
end of the season. It is a simple matter, too, 
to fill up the holes with stones and dirt or to 
cover the water surface with one of the oily 
preparations, commercially designed to 
smother out the growing larvae. Home farm 
work of this kind in co-operation with the big 
scale work of state and municipal mosquito 
commissions will work wonders in a few 
years. Away with the mosquito nuisance. 


The Price Uppermost in Wheat 


Wheat harvest is now in full swing. Re- 
turns are much better than earlier hoped 
and in many instances excellent; storage ca- 
pacity on the farm and in small town eleva- 
tors is scant so far as early threshing is con- 
cerned. Liberal quantities of old 1919 wheat 
are still back on the farms, with Europe 
wanting our breadstuffs, but disposed to buy 
gingerly, hoping for price declines. A thing 
just now uppermost in grain farming is the 
marketing end of it. In fact, some pressure 
of early offerings has already caused slight 
price declines. Trading in wheat futures has 
been within a few days resumed on the Bal- 
timore exchange. Chicago and other west- 
ern centers will take similar action. 

It now appears operations during the war 
of United States grain corporation will work 
out without loss to government for money 
advanced. It was officially announced last 
week that of the $500,000,000 capitalization 
of the corporation, 350 millions are being re- 
turned to the federal treasury and that the 
remaining 150 of the original capital will 
also be returned to the treasury in ful! in 
final liquidation now in process. 

No one can tell what will be the future of 
wheat prices in next six months. World con- 
ditions are touched upon every week in our 
columns, and a close reading of these, in- 
cluding the monthly reports of conditions as 
portrayed by our crop statistician, B. W. 
Snow, will do much to fortify the grain farm- 
er in determining for himself when to sell. 


Storing Baled Hay—To permit proper vel- 
tilation and prevent damage from overheat- 
ing, bales of hay placed in a barn are set oD 
edge, with the second and alternate layers 
placed on edge cross-wise. This cross-wisé 
method, or “cording,” insures proper ventila- 
tion throughout the entire pile. 


Clover in the Vineyard—Some of the best 
vineyardists who practice cover cropping 
with clover in their vineyards, plow undef 
the clover when it stands from 4 to 6 inches 
high. Maximum results from clover as 4 
green manure in general farming come at 4 
time just before the clover blooms. 
course, this method cannot be followed in the 
vineyard. 
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Plans for Concrete Hen House 
kK. J. T. EKBLAW 


I want to build a poultry house of concrete, 
18 x 50 feet, with an 8-foot front, with most 
of the front open. I would like to know 
how to go about it—how to mix the concrete 
and the best way for building the frame for 
holding the concrete. Can some of the sub- 
scribers from_ their experience tell me how 
to do this?—[E. E. Lansing. 

Here is a chance for some of our 
friends, who have poultry houses of 
which they are proud, to give not only 
this party, but the rest of our readers 
the benefit of their experiences along 
this line. Poultry houses have not by 
any means been entirely standardized, 
and there are undoubtedly a_ great 
many fine ideas which are being used 
in actual practice by actual poultry- 
men, and it will be worth while find- 
ing out something about them. 


Concrete Blocks for Houses 

I would like some information on building 
concrete blocks. . Would the house be damp 
in thawing times or other damp weather? 
What can I put in the green concrete to 
make it waterproof? Can I paint it with 
waterproof paint? Would it look well out 
in the country where most houses are of 
lumber ?—[A. C. . 

There are so many first-class houses 
built of concrete blocks that there is 
absolutely no excuse for those houses 
built of concrete blocks that are not 
satisfactory. The whole thing lies in 
the way in which the blocks are made, 
If they are made of a rich mixture of 
concrete, with clean material, and al- 
lowed to cure properly, they should be 
oractically water-tight. However, there 
are commercial water-proofing mate- 
rials which can be used to render the 
concrete impermeable, though some 
concrete authorities claim that their 
use is not necessary. 

The reason that the interior of 
buildings made of concrete and cer- 
tain other materials become damp, is 
due more to the condensation of mois- 
ture on the inside than through the 
passage of moisture through the walls 
from the exterior. If the plaster is 
applied directly to the interior surface 
of the concrete blocks it will always 
be cold, and condensation can readily 
occur. If, however, furring strips be 
nailed to the wall and the lath and 
plaster applied to them, the air space 
will be sufficient to overcome this dif- 


ficulty. 

When concrete blocks are made 
properly, they can be made up into 
walls that present a very attractive 


appearance, It is possible to use blocks 
of different sizes and this also helps to 
break the monotony of the appear- 
ance. Special facings can be applied 
when the blocks are being made. 


Qualifications of an Automobile 

Send me a few poines adout automobiles. 
{ am expecting to buy a new one before 
long.—[C. Rolph, Maryland. 

In my opinion the prime qualifica- 
tion of an automobile, after the size 
has been determined, is that it is man- 
ufactured by a concern of unques- 
tioned financial standing and reputa- 
tion for giving service in every way. 
Every automobile owner will testify 
that the thing which is the most nec- 
essary is absolute reliability. 

So far as the technical qualifications 
are concerned, there are so many 
points to be considered that it is al- 
most impossible to enumerate them. 
There are automobiles propelled by 
steam engines, by internal combustion 
engines, and by electric motors. By far 
the majority of motor driven vehicles 
today are-of the second type. There 
are some excellent cars made pro- 
Pelled by steam engines which 
Bive excellent service to the farm- 
fr owner, but unless the case is very 
exceptional, the farmer will not likely 
find the electric motor machines very 
Practical. 

A very good way to proceed in the 
Selection of an automobile is to make 
4 comparison of the essential parts 
Which make up a car. The catalogs 
of the various kinds of machines being 
Considered should be at hand and 
comparison made of the power plant, 
engine, transmission mechanism, fric- 
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Without a Doctor 
Ribbed 


rm Engineering 


AST Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


tion clutch, differential gears, axles, 
wheels, frame, springs, and the con- 
trol system. These things make up the 
important “innards” of a car, and if 
the car has all these items constituted 
of good standard makes, it will be a 
pretty good indication that the car 
has good value in it. Of course there 
are a number of other things that 
have to be considered, such as the 
body, top, fender, hood, tires, lighting 
system, and operating equipment, and 
all of them will have some bearing. If 
you are in doubt about the value of 
any particular car, look up some of 
the owners of that type of car and 
get their experiences before you buy. 


Removing Carbon 


I read in your columns that kerosene is a 
carbon remover, and would like to know the 


quantity for each cylinder of an engine. As 
I understand, the kerosene is to be applied 
through the spark plug holes. After how 


many miles of usage should the carbon be 
removed in that way ?7—[L. T. 

Kerosene really is an effective agent 
in removing carbon providing the car- 
bon deposit has not been left too long 
so that it has become too hard. The 
proper procedure to follow is to put 
about one teaspoonful of kerosene in 
each cylinder of the car about once a 
week. This should be done in the 
evening and the engine cranked a few 
times so as to distribute the kerosene 
around the cylinder walls and piston 
head. The kerosene has a softening 
effect on the carbon and the next 
morning when starting the engine the 
loosened carbon will be blown out of 
the exhaust. The engine may smoke a 
little for an hour or two on first start- 
ing, but not to any disagreeable exent. 


To Paint Neatly—Many farmers do 
a good deal of their own painting, in- 
terior and exterior. An amateur paint- 
er cannot avoid getting some paint on 
the hardware, such as locks, hinges, 
handles, pulls, etc. This gives the fin- 
ished job a botched appearance, and 
partly spoils the effect of the new 
coat of paint. Here is a little trick of 
the painter’s trade that will serve the 
amateur painter well. Before begin- 
ning to paint the woodwork, apply a 
coating of vaseline to the hardware; 
let the paint dry thoroughly; then 
wipe the vaseline off the metal parts 
and the paint will come off with it. 
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«Blue Buckle 

Buddies” for chil- 
dren 4to 16 years 
duplicate the men’s 
garments in qual- 
ity, pattern and 
workmanship. 
They're the best 
wearing play-gar- 
ment sold in 
America. 


Copyright 1920 by 
Jobbers Over All Co., Ine. 








‘‘Strong-for-Work”’ 


Blue Buckles’ freedom from bind or pull, their 
tough, enduring quality-materials and Union work- 
manship will convince you that better made and 
better wearing work clothes can’t be bought! 

Seams sewn with heavy-ply thread last the life 
of the garment; tack-stitching preverits rips and 
tears. Broad, easy, stay-up suspenders mean com- 
fort. The real brass buttons and loops never rust! 

Know what Blue Buckles give in work-comfort. 
Next overalls you buy, make ’em Blue Buckles! 

Ask your dealer for Biue Buckles 


Jobbers Over All Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest manufacturers of overalis in the world 


“Tuning up” one of 
the world’s largest 
passenger locomo- 
tives for a run on the 
Atlantic City R. R 
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YOU CAN OWN THIS THRESHER 


The Gray 










SEND 


BOOK 





worries that have made grain-farming uncertain and the profits doubtful. 
You get all the grain you raise; you thresh it when it is ready to thresh; 
you can arrange your work to suit your own convenience; you will have grain free 
from chaff and weed seeds; you will not be annoyed by frequent breakdowns. 





Individual Thresher does away with all the threshing 


For hilly and rough country, the Gray Individual Thresher igs just the thing. 
Being light, it is easy and safe to move, yet sturdy enough to stand all un 
usual strains. Every convenience or improvement that our 80 years’ experience 
building threshers could suggest is found in the Gray Individual Thresher. 
It is the grain farmer's answer to the labor shortage. 


Inexpensive to Own and Run 


You'll be surprised at the moderate cost of a Gray Thresher. You will 
decide it is an absolute necessity when you learn how easy it is to own 
Write for our catalog, tell us how much grain you average to raise, and we 
will give you full information. Act now, eo you can be sure of your outfit 
this season. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc., Box A-2 Poultney, Vt. 


Factory at Middletown Springs 














Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Saw falls trees or cuts off stum: 
level with lee Saws cuts up branches, ice Free Cata in colors explains 
cutter, runs pump jack and sahinery,, Mounted c= Catalog how you can save 
on RS nap TF he PR OE money on Farm Truck or Ro 

. Write for Free and Cash or Easy WwW ee ‘er weed Whetle bo 


80Days 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 99, Wood St., Ottawa, Kans, 





WELL "ravs* WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 
Write for Circular 


Williams Bros., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, WN. Y. 
























cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
of them. See Farmers’ 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, 
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Do You Want | 
A Silo This | 
Year? | 


If you 
corn crop when 
as feed, you 


aim to store this year’s | 
it’s worth most 
want a silo on 


time. 
And if you knew how long it 
takes these days to get any 
kind of an order filled—you’d 
act without delay. 

There’s yet time to order and | 
be sure of getting your 


Unadilla | 
Silo 


The Unadilla is made in the 
largest factory in the East de- 
voted exclusively to silos. Our | 
stock of lumber and steel is 
ample, but we cannot control 
embargoes and freight delays 
that take months, where once it 
was a matter of days. 


The famous Unadilla Silo is 
easy to erect quickly, keeps 
silage perfectly and is in use by 
many thousands of dairymen 
and stockmen. 


Get our 1920 Catalog and prices. 
Act before others fill our factory 
capacity. Be sure of getting 
your silo on time. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


BOX B UNADILLA, N.Y. 























LOOK AT THIS SHOE OFFER 


H SPECIAL per eooUcroRy OFFER 
Hi ibis bigh grade, DRESS SHOE, gun metal vamp, 





Est. over 16 years. Sales last year 
over $1,000,000 00 


RAMBLER SHOE GO. Dept. A36, NEW ORK ity 
Send my pair of Rambler worth-while dress shoes 

postma: 69 on arrival. If shoes are not entirely sati« ™ A. “toen 
return the m and you will refund money, including return oon age 














Treat Vour Berd the Roberts Way 
Successful for 30 Years 
vou CAN 


Stamp Abortion Out 
vo“ Keep It Out 


ASK FO 

“The Cattle Specialist” 
Sent free on request An 
ewers every question per 
taining to Abertion § in 
Cows. Tells how to treat 
your own herd at 
expense Write 

DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO.., Inc. 
523 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., luc. 


116 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 
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Persecuting Dairymen 


MILO D, CAMPBELL 

Cheap city politicians have had 
more than 30 of the most reputable 
farmers of the country indicted and 
placed on trial within the last few 
months, for collectively selling their 
milk for « distribution. Five trials 
of these 30 men have been held in as 


in every instance 
acquitted, 


many cities, although 
the men have been promptly 
after and expensive trials. I can- 
not refrain relating this com- 
pliment to the sense of fairness in the 
American heart. ; 

The jurymen who sat on the panels 
were principally wage workers with 
families, and bought the milk of these 
farmers. To obtain one of these juries, 
the city prosecutor examined SOO men 
before he could find a jury to suit him. 
The juror must never have been a 
farmer, he must have no relatives or 
friends who were farmers, he must be 
a man of family, and a consumer of 
the milk shipped into the city by these 
defendants who lived in the country. It 
was not claimed that the price was 
extortionate, for it was below cost of 
production. The offense charged was 
that the man had sold collectively. 

But that jury of laboring men, after 
weeks of evidence, with cards on the 
table, quickly acquitted everyone of 
the defendants. It was the highest 
compliment to the American sense of 
justice and fair play that I have ever 
seen. 


long 


[rom 


British Farming Booms 

The following summary of what is going 
on in British agriculture will interest every 
American farmer. This statement is from 
our British correspondent, W. D. Block, who 
writes of the agricultural changes under way 
and the farming boom ahead.—[The Editor. 

A revolution is quietly and effective- 
ly transforming the whole system of 
British agriculture. The titled and 
other scions of the nobility are rapidly 
selling out and the farmers are pur- 
chasing their holdings. Already one- 
third of England and nearly one-half 
of Scotland have changed hands and 
this landslide is not yet at an end. 
Britain seems to be destined to be- 
come, like Denmark, a country where 
the farmers will own the soil they till. 


The average price per acre is about 
$250, though some very high rates 
have been paid for land in the more 
fertile areas such as Yorkshire and 
the Ormskirk district of Lancashire. 


There as much as $3000 per acre has 
been given for rich wheat-producing 
soil. 

One result of the land transference 


is that the new owners are embarking 
upon more intensive cultivation. Now 
they own the land, their position is se- 
cure and cannot be turned out at the 
whim of the landlord or his wife. It 
may appear strange to you in the en- 
lightened United States to learn that 
the squire’s wife has any say as re- 
gards farming tenants, but she is an 
important person. There is many a 
good agriculturist who has lost his 
holding because he or more frequently 
his wife or daughter has unwittingly 
offended the help-meet of the land 
owner, This is a form of victimization 
many English and Scottish farmers 
have experienced. 

When a man purchases his farm he 
usually has the buildings often over 
100 years old reconstructed and mod- 
ernized. He purchases mechanical 
plant and there is at present a boom 
in all classes of American agricultural 
implements a boom that will last for 
some 70,000 tractors apart from other 
some 70,000 tractor apart from other 
machinery. British makers are unable 
to cope with orders. 


Phenomenal Prices for Shorthorns 


There is at the moment a remark- 
able boom in Shorthorn cattle, and 
these animals are making phenomenal 
prices. The home farmers are seeking 
to improve their herds and are keenly 
bidding for the best bulls. The world 
has become purchasers, hence the 
high rates. At a sale just held there 


were no fewer than four United States 
buyers present, three from Argentine, 


one from Brazil, and a similar number 
each from India, New Zealand and 
South Africa, while the Belgian gov- 
ernment was also represented. 

David Anderson, a well-known 
Aberdeenshire Shorthorn breeder, has 
just sold his famous herd of 58 ani- 
mals for $125,000, Two cows made re- 
spectively $7000 and $5050, while $2500 
was a common price. Three years ago 
Anderson purchased a Shorthorn bull 
ealf for $5000, and now it has sold for 
$20,000, 

The efforts made by the British 
Shorthorn society to maintain and im- 
prove the breed have had a curious re- 
sult. It was discovered that a famous 
bull, Rothes Prince, worth at least $25,- 
000, had been entered in the society’s 
herd book as calved in May, 1917, 
whereas it was born in February of 
that year. The society, because of that 
mistake in record, intentional or acci- 
dental, ordered the immediate destruc- 
tion of the valuable animal. It will 
probably have passed through the 
hands of the slaughter by the time 
these notes appear. Although this 
means a serious financial loss to the 
owner, the society is determined that 
the pedigree of such animals must be 
correctly registered and an appeal has 
been dismissed. This action by the 
Shorthorn society has been approved 
by all breeders except the one who is 
to lose at least $20,000 through the 
mistake in registration, 





Demand Uniform Milk Price 


A. LEWIS, MARYLAND 


Dairymen of Frederick county, 
Md, were recently addressed by coun- 
ty agent, P. E. Hauver and Sec P. E. 
McLaughlin of the Maryland-Virginia 
milk producers’ association. They 
pointed out that organization is nec- 
essary in order to stabilize the price 
of milk. The fact that milk shippers 
furnishing the Baltimore market get 
more for milk, without complying 
with certain health regulations, than 
those who ship to Washington, has 
created a demand for a uniform 
price. 

Approximately 10,000 gallons of 
milk are shipped daily to Washington 
and 4000 to’ Baltimore from this 
country. There are about 525 Wash- 
ington shippers and 270 Baltimore 
shippers. Of the Washington ship- 
pers, about half have joined the Mary- 
land-Virginia association, and as a 
result of the meeting efforts are being 
made to enroll those who are not 
members. 


Buckwheat “Sure Enough” Crop 
[From Page 2.] 


shock without sprouting or molding 
if the shocks are well stood up and 
are not compact, I have had buck- 
wheat out in rainy weather for more 
than a month with scarcely any 
sprouting resulting. 

The yield of buckwheat is any- 
where from 15 to 45 bushels to the 
acre. When I first talked of growing 
buckwheat on my farm a neighbor 
told me my ground was too rich. He 
said the vines would grow too rank 
and so cause lodging; he also warned 
me against using fertilizer. I have had 
buckwheat on poor ground and on 
rich ground, and I have found that I 
have had no ground too rich for buck- 
wheat, and I used plenty of fertilizer, 
too. It certainly is ridiculous to say 
that buckwheat requires poor ground. 
True buckwheat will perhaps do mor. 
on poor soil, with an application of 200 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 
than any other crop, but none the less 
it appreciates a rich soil and will re- 
spond wonderfully. 

I called buckwheat a “sure enough” 
crop, and so I consider it. I will state 
a few of its good points. Low cost of 
seeding. Short growing period, which 
makes possible the seeding after hay. 
Early plowing of sod for buckwheat 
makes the ground in good condition 
for corn the following year. If the 
grain does not mature the vines can 
be plowed under, making a good green 
manure crop from the buckwheat, and 
whether the land is rich or poor, buck- 
wheat can be counted upon to make 
maximum returns proportionate to the 
soil’s fertility. 
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Morgan’s Sure Death 
Fly and Insect Destroyer 


will do it. It does not merely chase the ‘ics 
away, it kills them. It will rid all your stock 
of all insects. 

The value of your animals will increase 33 1 

in weight, working capacity and milk pr 
tion if they are sprayed daily with 


Morgan’s Sure Death 
Fly and Insect Destroyer 


A harmless liquid, colorless and _practica)); 
odorless, guaranteed not to stain the cattk 
taint the milk, or gum the hair. 

Get m your supply now so as to have it on 
hand before the flies start to bother. Do nit 
risk a single day of discomfort for your st: 

If your dealer does not handle it, send us lis 
name and $2.00 and we will send you direct 
trial 1-gallon can and sprayer, carriage prepaid 


Manufactured by 


MORGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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pam Meal Digester, cheaper than Di- 

iter Tankage. A palatable digester. 

MAKE FEEBS COUNT—Free Booklet AA Explains. 

a a ohana 
Also Poultry Feeds, Mest Scraps, 
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Rercoah Ors: 

Grit, Pearl Grit. 
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YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


U.S. PAT. OFF 





TRADE MARK RE 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. aa 













not blister or remove the hair. 
per bottle, delivered. Will oa v= 
more if you write. Book 4 R 
NEWTON’ S Maes ont = is 
REAVES, COUGHS, COLDS, 
s IMoIGEsTION 
a ours Indigestion. Prevest? 
dittones and W oo 
peller. 
gig ag 
mare eaves or panes 5S refu 
pA and $1.30 per can (includes War ye ~A A 
l, Largest packages. Dose is small. 
GABBAGE cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000.00 
of them. See Farmers’ Excha”. cecolumt: 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, ®. 
WHEN YOU WRITE 
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Caponizing Well Worth While 
H. W. WELLINGTON 

From three years’ experience in ca- 
ponizing fowls I have found that size 
and weight of the cockerels is a more 
jmportant indication than age to decide 
right time to perform the caponizing 
operation. In the case of Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Orpingtons 
and Wyandottes, it is well to let the 
cockerels reach a size of one to 1% 
pounds before performing the opera- 
tion, while in the case of Brahmas, 
Cochins and some of the other heavy 
meat breeds, the fowls should average 
about a half pound heavier. My expe- 
has becrn with Rhode Island 


rience 
Reds. When Ii have separated the 
cockerels from the pullets, and the 


former have reached the proper size, 
I withhold food and water from them 


for about three days before I am 
ready to operate. 
Since the operation requires the 


opening up of the abdominal cavity 
and the work is conducted inside the 
fowl, it is necessary to have plenty of 
light, especially if the operator is 
not experienced in the work, I prefer 
to caponize during the middle of a 
clear day, when the sun is bright and 
there is plenty of sunshine 

There are a good many different 
makes of caponizing instruments on 
the market, and almost all of them 
ean be used satisfactorily with a little 
experience. The set I have suits me 
very well, but I have seen other poul- 
trymen do just as good work with oth- 
er makes of instruments. The most 
important thing about the knife is 
that it be of good steel and have a 
sharp, straight edge, at least %& inch 
long. The spreaders must be capable 
of adjustment so that they can be 
strengthened or weakend to accord 
with the size of the cockerel. The 
forceps are extremely important and 
must be of pliable steel so as to allow 
free and easy use, regardless of the 
development of the organs within the 
bird. Although narrowing down sharp- 
ly to the points, there must be no 
sharp corners which will injure and 
cut any of the tissues within the 
fowl. Then, too, there must be an in- 
strument which ends in a long, nar- 
row, sharp hook at one end and a 
smooth round and polished tip at the 
other end, 

A few of the makes of instruments 
on the market are hard to clean, and 
this must be also taken into account 
when deciding upon the kind of tools 
to buy. The details of the operation 
are furnished with all sets of instru- 
ments and since they are written par- 
ticularly for the make of instrument 
which they accompany, it is best to 
follow the directions closely. Many of 
the makes of instruments have been 
developed through the experience of 
some extensive commercial poultymen, 
who have been dissatisfied with the 
older makes of instruments and 
who have perfected a few little im- 
provements to save time and make the 
operation more effective. Many of 
these are particularly serviceable. 


Care After the Operation 


As soon as the operation has been 
performed, I mark the capons by cut- 
ting off the nails on one of the toes. 
Even with the most experienced oper- 
ators there will occasionally be a 
“slip,” and if the capons were not 
marked it would be impossible to tell 
the difference between the capons and 
the “slips.” Immediately following 
the operation the fowls receive a wet 
mash and are supplied with plenty of 
fresh water, The wet mash is made up 
in the same way as their regular food. 
Following the operation I give them 
only an amount of mash which they 
readily clean up in 10 or 12 minutes. 
The next morning they are allowed 
to get at the mash for about a half 
hour and also again in the evening, 
after which they are fed as before. 

I have no trouble in getting my 
capons ready for market during the 
polias ay season when they weigh from 

to 12 pounds. In addition to the large 
size, the quality of the meat is better 





than other market fowls, and brings a 
correspondingly higher price on the 
market. If they are not of maximum 
size at the time of the early holidays, 
I prefer to hold them over a few ex- 
tra weeks and the selling price for 
them when heavy more than makes up 
for the fractional difference in mar- 
ket price at this later date. They look 
mighty fine when they are dressed and 
ready for market. 


Feed Cost of Raising Heifers 

The importance of providing cheap 
feed for growing heifers and practic- 
ing thorough culling is brought out by 
the results of feeding experiments re- 
cently completed by the dairy division 
of federal agricultural department. In 
these experiments, groups of calves 
were fed from birth to one year and 
two vears of age and a record kept of 
all feed consumed, 

In one experiment 11 heifer calves 
were raised to the age of one year, 
The amount of feed consumed by each 
calf was as follows: Hay 571 pounds, 


grain SS5 pounds, silage 3698 pounds, 
milk 110 pounds, skim milk 2414 
pounds. Estimating the hay at $30 


grain at $60, and silage at $8 
milk at 4 cents and skim milk 
the cost of rais- 
one year of age 


per ton, 
per ton, 
at % cent per pound, 
ing each heifer to 
was $72.42. 

Five of the calves from the first ex- 
periment were then fed for one more 
year. During this second year each 
calf consumed on the average 1117 
pounds of hay, 1221 pounds of grain, 
8031 pounds of silage. Using the same 
figures for computing the cost of the 
feeds consumed during this second 
year, the total cost of raising a heifer 
from birth until two years of age was 
$157.96. These figures emphasize the 
necessity of providing cheap feed for 
heifers, such as pasture and silage, 
and bring out the importance of care- 
fully culling the heifers to avoid rais- 
ing those which will prove to be in- 
ferior cows. 





Dairy Business Picking Up 
H. H. LYON, NEW YORK 

Conditions in the dairy districts of 
Chenango and adjacent counties, 
N Y, are improving somewhat, and 
have been picking up since we got 
the June prices. For a little while 
farmers felt that with the apparent 
dry season, we were facing milk prices 
which were too low. It is difficult to 
get prices just right even for a month 
at a time, and when we have the 
listed for six months or even for four 
months ahead, we are sure to come 
wrong somewhere. Lately the rains 
have been fairly good, and we may 
have a fair hay crop after all. The 
same rains give us better pasture and 
more milk and so we feel better. 

Several dairymen have wondered at 
a price for milk at less than butter 
prices, and that is what we are get- 
ting even for June. That was the 
general condition five years or more 
ago, but it could hardly be said of the 
price last year. After all I have not 
heard a man complain to any great 
extent, and never have I heard a 
farmer talk about repudiating his con- 
tract. 

Although the showers have made 
the grass grow, it is still probable 
that the hay crop will be lighter than 
for several years. This may not prove 
out when the final harvest is made, 
but it seems reasonable to believe. 
The plowing that has been done for 
late corn, millet, buckwheat, etc, has 
not been in vain. Such crops will be 
needed most likely, and in some cases 
there ought to be additional plowing 
for the same or similar purposes. 
While all possible work has been done 
for soiling and hay crops, some of it 
has not been successful. Seed has in 
many cases proved inferior or soil 
conditions have been bad, for there 
is considerable vacant space in some 
of the fields. 


Planning Additional Dairy Feeds 
The question now is what to do with 
these vacant places. Something ought 





to be growing there for the cattle 
will need the feed. Cabbage can be 
set and will produce much late fall 
and early winter feed. Millet can be 
sowed and will be likely to produce 
a good deal of fodder. That sowed 
now can be cured for hay if the 
weather is right, but along in Sep- 
tember or October is not a first-rate 
time to cure millet. I will not com- 
plain if one decides to try the millet. 
Corn can still be made to do pretty 
well for fodder. It can be cured in 
the field if there is not space to set it 
up under cover. As a general thing I 
prefer the corn at this.state, although 
special conditions would make some- 
thing else more desirable I will ad- 
mit. 3uckwheat is not so bad for 
fodder and it will readily grow to a 
good crop from this date. I think: it 
cures better than millet, but it may 
not produce quite so much to the 
acre. 

Now is the time when our dairy 
farmers need the help that is in town 
to get the hay. I believe that it 
would be possible for farmers and 
manufacturers to co-operate in such 
a way that the help they have in the 
factory who know about farming, 
might be loaned out to the farms for 
a short time. It would be a wise 
thing for the manufacturer and it 
would hurt the factory hand. It would 
help the farmer and enable him to 
continue to produce foods and not go 
to town next year. I have tried the 
plan, but was not able to convince 
manufacturers sufficiently to make it 
workable. I understand that it has 
been done in some towns. 


Ohio Considers Help Shortage 
CLARENCE METTERS 

So serious has the farm help prob- 
lem become in the Columbus district, 
O, that many business men, members 
of the chamber of commerce and oth- 
er commercial and civic organizations 
have offered to help out at least one 
day a week, asking that they be given 
the evening meal only. They will carry 
the noon lunch, The offer has been 
accepted by a few farmers, but gener- 
ally speaking, the farmers do not take 
to the suggestion. They claim that it 













wes 
any progress as it would be for the 
farmer to go to the city and help out 
a day a week in olfice or factory. 
Dean Alfred Vivian of the Ohio col- 
lege said that not a few farmers dis- 
couraged over -the help problem have 
planted decreased acres, just having 
enough that they know they can take 
care of with the members of the fam- 
ily, without dependence upon outside 
high-pr.ced iabor. He stated that the 
farmer was entitied to include in the 
cost of his produce the wages of him- 


self and members of his family, the 
Same as is done by a manufacturer 
who hires his own boys in the plant. 
Identity of interest and need of 
closer co-operation between city man 
and farmer were emphasized by 
speakers at the luncheon of the Co- 


lumbus chamber of commerce direc- 
tors and the governing body of the 
Franklin county farm bureau. Speak- 


ing for the chamber, Sec James T. 


Daniels declared that the problems 
and programs of the farmers of the 
Columbus community were of deep 


bankers 
rance G. 


concern to the business men, 
and manufacturers, Pres F 
Brown of the farm bureau declared 
that the first organization of the bu- 
reau was due to efforts of the cham- 
ber. Murray D. Lincoln, executive sec- 
retary of the Ohio farm bureau feder- 


ation, asserted that the people of 
America face a real food shortage, 
due, in large measure, to the scarcity 
of help. 

Action on Dog Law—The Pa dept 


of agri is taking drastic action to en- 
force the dog act. The first inroad was 
made in Lebanon Co, where 250 ar- 
rests of dog owners have been made. 
Similar action will be taken through- 
out the state. Last year the counties 
paid out $70,000 in damages to sheep 
owners whose flocks were attacked by 
dogs. An additional $10,000 was paid 
out for live stock and poultry as the 
result of roving dogs. 


Gold Fish Breeders Organize—At 2 








recent meeting in Frederick, Md, a 
permanent organization of gold fish 


of the county was formed with 
Charles 


breedtrs 
the following olflicers elected : 


J. Bemsburg of Lewiston, pres; Martin 
E. Kefauver of Frederick, sec; John 
H, Hill of Frederick, treas; R. S. Harp 


of Frederick, attorney. The breeders 
organized primarily for protection in 
their shipping transactions and will 
attempt to collect claims which they 


would be as hard for the city man to now have against express companies 
work a day on the farm and make _ for delay in the delivery of gold fish. 











(aa FLIES OFF CATTLE AND HORSES 


ys == 


Healthy contented cows give more and bet- 
ter milk. Good food is not enough. Don’t 
permit them to be bothered by troublesome, 
germ carrying flies. 

Cow-Ease will keep flies off cattle andehorses and 
I guarantee it to 


years ago and it 


=, I originated Cow-Ease 20 
as given 20 years of satisfac- 


tory service to thousands of farmers and dairymen 
throughout the country. 
It is a harmless liquid that does not 


gum the hair nor blister the skin. 
upon Cow-Ease. 


Insist 
There is nothing as 


good to help your cows feed in peace 


and comfort. 


One gallon will spray a 


cow 200 times. 


poe your dealer for Cow-Ease. 


If he cannot 


supply y gous send me your order per my liberal 


er below. 


Me Elton Verne 


Vice-President, 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


93 Sudbury St. 


Established 1840 
Boston, Mass. 


TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot sup- 


| REPELLENT 
meu ouce ney | Ml 
cows Torceomnen! | 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO || | lying. 
‘ OST OR URERS \| 


will deliver 
omen can 0 


anada above Trial Offer $1.75. 
sure to give us both your postal and Express 


you, send me his name and $1.50 and I 


repaid to your address, a half 
P Cow-E Ease and Sprayer for ap- 
For West of Missouri River and for 
Please be 


address as we ship your order the cheapest 
and quickest way. 








WILSON FEED MILL 
FOR omere ore. i us EAR 

Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 
of corn, which can be shoveled 
right into the hopper. 


Bone and Shell Mills and 
Cutters. Send for 
WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa 


books 
_ of agriculture, will be mailed on 


cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
so. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 


CABBAGE Fen ecire eae: 
CATALOG FREE 


Snel on Sees illustrated catalog. 136 

380 containing descriptions of up- 

py covering every phase 
owes 





GRANGE JUQD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, #. & 
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The Fault, Dear Brutus 
Two lessons are plainly coming out 
of the dry season we have had, one, 
the helplessness of man when the nat- 





ural agencies are operating against 
him. He seems 
to be powerless 


to bring about 
any large meas- 
ure of change. 
We can get to- 
gether and talk 
c o-oper ation, 
but 10,000 men 














have no more 
effect than one 
man, and the 
mighty among 
us are as 
helpless as the 
weakest. The 
conceit is that 
H, BE. COOK human and 
common begin 


to soak out and where was once brag- 
gadocia how remains only a limpsy 
humiliation, The lessons would be good 
if we did not forget all when nature 
smiles upon us again. 

Another is just as valuable: 
that the cumulative effect of sound 
soil practice in the past shows up in a 
marked fashion sometimes under fa- 
vorable weather. There is a lack of 
favor for those who have done well in 
the recent years gone by when the re- 
sults seem to be with the indifferent, 
but not so this year. Then again, years 
of favor exhaust plant food from the 
average soils, making the crops doubly 
short when the bad years come along. 
If we could only analyze the situation 
closely we showld also discover that 
the off years prove out the oft-repeat- 
¢d statements made in this column 
that crops are the only reliable meas- 
ure of a successful agriculture. 

How Little Is Man! 

The large fine herd of cattle has no 
effect upon vegetation and maybe the 
more a man has the more trouble he is 
in. Nothing counts in the final bal- 
ance except something that will sus- 
tain life. In the past with a well-nigh 
perfect system of transportation we 
could ship in the stuff when shortage 
came, but now there is no surplus any- 
where. It is chiefly among dairymen 
that this false viewpoint prevails and 
unless we bégin to think and act right 
upon this matter, the consequences 
are sure to be fatal and immeasurable 
losses come to eastern farmers. 

While every piece of land has suf- 
fered from a lack of rain, here and 
there plants seem to grow; and why? 
Is there mysterious unexplain- 


lesson 


some 


able reason, or is it just luck? No it 
is neither, but as clear and plaiyg as 
the fact that gas engine stops run- 


ning when the tank is empty. 
Plant always grows with proper care 


when there is a constant supply of 
available plant food in solution, 
Those who know tell us that each 


pound of plant food must be in a solu- 
tion with 1000 pounds of water before 
plants can use it. 

Water Requirements of Plants 


These same people also tell us that 
each pound of dry matter in plants 
must have from 300 to 500 pounds 
of soil water to make growth: 
and furthermore that 113 tons of 


water fall upon each acre for a single 
inch These figures mean that a lot 
of water is required to run our farms, 
Whether we care about them or not 
they are facts, and must be dealt 
with in our cropping as we deal with 
the value of a cow by the amount of 


milk she gives, Neither are these 
things new. They are as old as the 
first plant that grew after the earth 


had cooled down from a heated vapor- 
ous mass, and so laboratory genius wil! 
ever change them. I am trying to tell 
an old story in a way that somebody 
will see it anew and be impressed with 
the urgent necessity of beginning at 
once, laying a foundation in practice 
that will leave the old farm each year 
a little better than it was the year be- 
fore; making it better able to with- 
stand the hard tests when they come. 


It’s so with character. It’s so with a 
strong physique. It’s so with an edu- 
cation. The methods in either case 
must be logical and progressive or the 
plan fails and we do not gain charac- 
ter, or a strong body or education, and 
the same will be true in soil develop- 
ment. 

Whether water-holding power is 
more important than plant food, is 
hard to say. Of course plant food 
without water is of no value, and con- 


versely water without plant food is 
fruitless. Nothing grows on shifting 


sand, whether the year is wet or dry. 
Capacity in soils to hold at all times 
just enough water to satisfy plant 
growth is the work of years—as years 
are required to develop education into 
workable judgment in men and 
women, 
What Turns the Trick 

Draining water out of wet lands and 
adding organic matter will do the 
work. The addition of large amounts 
of organic matter to sandy loams that 
will decay rapidly will make them 
over, This addition, however, must not 
be more rapid than the soil moisture 
can decay it, or the soil will be drier 
instead of wetter. Straw is good, but 
it must somehow be rotted first; when 
fed to stock it is quickly changed. 
That is the reason that stable manure 
gives quick results on loamy soils. To 
put the case briefly, organic matter is 
of no value until it has decayed and 
changed to humus and without abun- 
dant rainfall during the growing sea- 
son may be a positive damage. The 
accumulation of humus and the water 
held by it becomes a powerful solvent 
and makes plant food available from 
the soil itself, This is our best single 
method of soil improvement, and 
stable manure is the best form of or- 
ganic matter with the least chance for 
losses, 

The mineral forms of plant food, if 
judiciously applied, help along and in- 
crease the revenue from crops. This 
is particularly true of acid rock, pot- 
ash salts and lime where needed.— 
{H. E. Cook. 


Bee Moth Damages Colonies 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 


“Will someone who has had actual experi- 
ence with weevil in tell me how to get 
rid of it? I find that colonies in two of my 
hives which were alive in the early part of the 
epring are dead. Can the pest be gotten rid 
of at this time of the year?’’—[John G. Lane, 
Lawrence County, O. 

You mean the moth or wax 
worm which bothered me more or less 
until a few years ago, when I found 
how to control it. I believe your two 
colonies were so weak this spring that 
they could not protect the combs; thus 


bee 


the moths were able to start their 
deadly work weaving silky galleries 
through the comb cells, killing the 


brood and damaging the comb. 

S nee I adopted the slogan, “strong 
ies of strong Italian bees,” my 
troubles from this source are practi- 
eally over. Common black, brown or 
hybrid stock are much easier prey to 
the pest than a Italian strain. 
Good Italians in strong colonies, being 
vigorous, are better houseclean- 
and offer not only protection 
against bee moth, but also greater im- 

inity to European foul brood, which 
with the American foul brood is rap- 
idly gaining ground over all the Unit- 
ed States, Prevention is better and 
and easier than cure every time. 

The best way to get rid of the moth 
in badly infested combs is to hang 
them one at a time in the center of a 
In a few hours you will 
find webs and dead worms scattered 
around the entrance of the hive and 
the comb nicely cleaned. 

In spring when you have combs in 
hives where bees have died, the best 
plan is to give them to a strong colony 
to care for. After brushing off the 
dead bees, place the combs in a clean 
hive on the stand of a strong colony, 
putting the hive containing the colony 
on top of the hive of combs. Close all 
entrances except on stand or bottom 
board so the bees will have to go 
through hive of combs below to go in 


good 


more 


ers 


strong colony. 





and out of their hive. They will polish 
out the cells and keep the combs in 
good shape until needed. 

Extracting combs should be kept 
during fall,-winter and spring in tight- 
fitting hives with all entrances closed 
so moths cannot get in. However, if 
by chance there is an opening un- 
noticed so they do get in, then give the 
combs to strong colonies to care for 
at once. 


Seeding Sweet Clover 

I want to put 12 acres to sweet clover 
this spring. How shall I proceed and how 
much seed to the acre?—[F. P.. New York. 

Plow the land shallow if a thin sod. 
If a field given to cultivated crop last 
year, which is rather loose, a double 
disking will do. Get the seed bed firm 
and smooth. The application of 200 or 
300 pounds of fertilizer, scattered 
broadcast will prove its worth. 

The sweet clover may be planted 
alone, but if there is a tendency of 
weed growth, use a bushel of oats or 
barley as a nurse crop. When this crop 
is in its milk cut for hay. From 12 to 
15 pounds of hulled ,scarified sweet 
clover seed to the acre is about right. 
If the land is sour use lime or lime- 
stone, from 1000 pounds to one or two 
tons of pulverized limestone to the 
acre. It is desirable that the seed or 
soil be inoculated. Sweet clover may 
be mowed or pastured. After the first 
season it stands pasturing, sometimes 
often hurtful to alfalfa. 


Stimulating Lettuce Growth 
JENNIE FE. STUART 
When the plants are a couple of 
months old you do not cut from ev- 
ery plant at each cutting, but take 
about one-third of the row.one day, 
another section the next, and finish 


dress label 





answer by mail 
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me Orange Judd Service Bureau == 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
is desired 
accompanied by ene dollar ($1). 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 






up on the third. If the lettuce has 
plenty of moisture it will give you a 
cutting every day, treated in this way, 
and the leaves will be always crisp 
and tender. When hot weather comes 
set a few boards upon the sunny side 
of the row, or stick evergreen 
branches, or make a shade of old bur. 
lap sacks, to keep off the hottest sup. 
Give plenty of water to the, bed after 
sundown, and you will havelplenty of 
nice lettuce to cut all summer from 
one planting. 

If you will take a bucket of stable 
manure and pour water over it, then 
use one pint of this water to each 
gallon of water used about the lettuce 
roots, the crop will grow faster and 
the leaves be more sweet and tender, 
You can use the bucket of manure 
twice before the water extracts all the 
fertilizer, then fork what is left into 
the soil between the lettuce rows, and 
get a fresh bucketful for next time. Do 
not use this manure water oftener 
than twice a week on the same }or- 
tions of the bed. 

Spinach and chard may be cut from 
the stalks in the same way, and made 
to produce crop after crop before the 
roots are exhausted. Always cut a 
leaf at a time, and leave the curled- 
up bunch in the center untouched. 


Lime Production last year was 7% 
short of 1918 The annual output of 
all kinds of lime is some 3,000,000 
tons, nearly half turned out in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and the Virginias, 
Coming down to hydrated lime, how- 
ever, 740,000 tons were marketed, and 
this showed a gratifying increase of 


19% over the preceding year, and 
was in fact the largest amount 
of this kind of. lime ever pro- 


duced in one year. Producers report- 
ed that the average demand for agri- 
cultural lime was about the same as 
in 1918; demand for burned lime for 
agricultural use has steadily declined 
during the last few years, 


Agriculturist 
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Rabbit Brokerage Business 

Please let me know about the United food 
and fur association, New York city. Do you 
consider this a reliable firm to do business 
with? They offer to sell breeding stock of 
Belgian hares and to buy back the offspring 
for at least $7 a pair.—[(M. A. 

George .C. Booth, proprietor United 
food and fur association, ran up 
against the government in this rabbit 
scheme of his, which was located in a 
basement on West 48th street. Booth 
was arraigned before Commissioner 
Hitchcock on charges of using the 
mails to defraud. According to the 
testimony, Booth is supposed to have 
cleaned up $40,000 in the last two 
years. This shows the immense profits 
that can be made in the “rabbit brok- 
erage business,” as long as people will 
bite at such bait. 

The postal department received 
complaints that offspring from breed- 
ing stock sold to the customer where 
not bought at $7 per pair, according 
to agreement. The court found the 
evidence sufficient to fine Booth $1000 
in connection with this scheme. By 
paying this fine he escapes a jail sen- 
tence and will be privileged to start 
another scheme by which to fish for 
suckers, 


Home Builders’ Union 

Subscribers were warned to heed 
not the offerings of the Home Build- 
ers’ Union with their 3% installment 
deposit loans. Now Rolland Robbins, 
president, and two members of this 
union, Fred D. Irons and C. A. Find- 
lay, have pleaded guilty in an Ohio 
court, to conducting a lottery scheme, 
and were fined $50 each and costs. 
They stipulated in open court that 
they would not operate nor attempt to 
operate within the northern district of 
Ohio. It is cla'med their system made 
it possible for them to give preference 
to certain subscribers for loans if they 
chose; instead of giving loans by turn. 

We are informed that prosecution 
of this organization and its officers is 
pending in Pittsburgh. The state se- 
curities commission of Michigan, has 
ordered this union to stop doing biusi- 
ness in that state, and action by the 
state banking commission of Pennsyl]- 
vania has rendered the union insolv- 


ent there, a receiver representing the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania havy- 
ing been placed in charge of its affairs, 

All this has come about since Amer- 
ican Agriculturist first exposed this 
scheme, 


Don’t Fall for Such Bunk 


Send no money to any concern that 
offers sugar at 3 cents a pound. In 


fact, several socalled grocers who 
have practiced this trick have 
gotten into trouble with state or 


federal authorities. What the concern 
loses on the low price of sugar it 
makes up in a very high price of oth- 
er things. What is the sense of buying 
a lot of stuff you don’t want sim)ly to 
get a pound of sugar for 3 cents? A 
new fake seems to be born every 
minute. 


Forfeited Charter 

I hold shares of National Power Co. Have 
they any market value?—[(M. A. N. 

This was a Maine corporation. We 
have been informed that no returns 
were filed after 1900, and so its char 
ter was forfeited in 1908. From this 
we judge your investment is worthless 


I acknowledge check for $6.75, and 
express my thanks for your persevel- 
ance in this matter.—[ Mrs Lottie Clo* 
ser, Angelica, N Y. 





Our Guarantce—We positively cual 
antee that each advertiser in this issué 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to any subscrib? 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be 4 
advertised. To take advantage of ths 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST 4! 
ways state in talking with or writins 
to any of our-~advertisérs: “I sa¥ 
your adv in the old reliable America 
Agriculturist” We are not respo™ 
sible for claims against individuals o 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, er who 
estates are in receiver’s hands, * 
against whom bankruptcy or receive 
ship proceedings are pending, oF for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 


We always hate to be a kicker, 
stand 


Tt doesn’t for peace. ’ 
But the wheel which does the squeaking 
Is the one which gets the grease. 


© NeeoSiation News | 
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Rapid Strides in Potato Spraying 

Co-operative potato spraying work 
will be conducted in 52 Pennsylvania 
counties this summer and 30 agricul- 
tural students from the Pennsylvania 
college Will assist in the work on 3000 
farms. Last year co-operative potato 
spraying Was conducted in only six 
counties in the state, when the aver- 
age gain in yield per acre on sprayed 
fields was 37.6 bushels. The greatest 
gain was 61.5 bushels an acre at a cost 
of only $8.45; the lowest. was 11.8 
bushels at a cost of $8.08. Sprayed po- 
tatoes averaged 191.7 bushels per acre, 
while unsprayed ones in the same 
fields averaged 154.1 bushels. 

“These facts show conclusively that 
it pays to spray potatoes, and that the 
co-operative plan is an excellent one,” 
said Dr E. L. Nixon, extension plant 
pathologist at the Pennsylvania col- 
lege. “From 10 to 20 farmers make 
up an association. They engage a man 
to do the work, spray each farm in ro- 
tation and buy the materials. A horse- 
drawn sprayer is used, and in most 
cases the man engaged to do the 
spraying is paid on a percentage of 
profits turned into the farmer’s 
pocket. . Many farmers bought spray- 
ers following last year’s demonstra- 
tions. They want to insure expensive 
crops against disease and insect in- 
jury, and will finde themselves better 
off at the end of the year.” 





PROF W. H. CHANDLER, NEW YORK 
Late blight is one of the worst 
celery diseases since it stunts the 


plants badly when they are growing, 
and causes them to rot readily in stor- 
age. The fungus which causes the 
blight is carried over the winter 
in old dead leaves and stalks, in ma- 
nure to which celery refuse has been 
added and in the soil itself. Thus, 
control measures include the burning 
up of diseased leaves and stalks in the 
fall and the using of manure free from 
refuse of this kind. 

In addition to these sanitary meas- 
ures it may be necessary to spray the 
growing plants. For this purpose, 
bordeaux 4-4-50 is one of. the best 
sprays to use. It is applied as soon 
as the first spots show in the leaves; 
if left off until the spots become nu- 
merous, control is_ difficult. The 
countless spores produced by the fun- 
gus in these spots are spattered by 
rain and spread by other agencies to 
nearby leaves where they start fresh 
spots. Since these new spots soon 
have a crop of spores in their turn, 
there is a constant increase in the dis- 
ease all summer. Spraying stops this 
increase by killing the spores before 
they can start new spots. 

It may be necessary to spray once 
in the seed bed and three or four 
times afterward in the field, but if the 
plants are watched carefully so that 
the few earliest spots are observed 
when they first appear, and if spray- 


ing is then done promptly and thor- 
oughly the number of sprayings nec- 
essary during the season may be 
lessened. 


Help Problem Is Serious 
CLARENCE METTERS 


“The farm help situation in Ohio is 
really serious and deserves careful 
consideration,” said Sec N. E. Shaw 
of the Ohio board of agriculture, after 
analyzing the detailed reports, received 
from 1500 crop correspondents in all 
parts of the state. ‘‘With a prospective 
reduction of 8% in the total acreage 
in crops in Ohio this year compared 
to last, or nearly 900,000 acres, and a 
reduction in the number of men and 
boys working on farms of about 10% 
in one year, the agricultural situation 
in Ohio, so far as crop production is 
concerned, is not very bright.” 

The reports show that farm wages, 
where it has been possible to hire 
men, have already increased 22% over 
last year. An unusual number of ten- 
ant farmers have sold out this spring 
and moved to town. Many of the cor- 
respondents take rather a gloomy view 
of the situation, while others are m@re 
hopeful and are undertaking to meet 
the labor shortage by the use of more 
machinery, larger units and tractors. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the 
reduction in acreage in sections where 
tractors can be used to advantage is 
very much less in proportion than the 
reduction in men and boys working on 
the farm. The eight-hour day and the 
daylight saving plan were severely crit- 
icised by many.” 


Pennsylvania Fruit Prospects 

According to the Pennsylvania state 
bureau of statistics, the June report 
on apples shows a prospective crop of 
90% normal or full crop. This fore- 
casts a total production of 10,543,000 
bushels to be compared with 7,614,000 
bushels last year. The outlook for 
peaches was 79%, which indicates a 
production this season of 1,444,000 
bushels. The peach crop last year was 
estimated at 914,000 bushels. 

The 87% prospect for pears indicates 
a total production of 489,000 bushels 
this season, while plums and cherries 
are reported as 82% and S8% 

Vegetable Men to Meet—The vege- 
table growers’ association of America 
will hold its 12th annual convention 
at Columbus, O, August 25 to 28. A 
good program has been arranged, 
which will include side trips and en- 
tertainment. There will also be a 
trade exhibit held in connection with 
the meeting. Both will be held in 
the horticultural building of Ohio! 
university. Any gardeners who can 
get away from home for this meet- 
ing will find it well worth their while. 
It combines an opportunity to have a 
brief vacation with a period of con- 
tact with co-workers, and a chance to 
get posted on the latest developments 
along various lines affecting the in- 
dustry. 
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Did It Pay This Man to Spray Potatoes? 


tato patch that 
yielded but 11, 





Here is the proof, and he supplied it himself. 


The portion of the po- 


4 af at gh os ee that portion unsprayed 
en the yie n creased over 100%, it is quite evident 
that spraying Potatoes pays handsome ly. " 





if you prefer 








Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


As A Table Drink 
Postum Cereal 


meets every requirement ! 


The flavor, much like superior 
coffee, always pleases; and when 
health and economy are con- 
sidered, this wholesome beverage | 
fits every need. 


Boil Postum Cereal fully 15 
minutes, after boiling begins —or 


drink, buy the newer form— 
Instant Postum, which is made 
instantly in the cup. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum 





a quickly prepared 

















PRICES voisis!"w" 


ET OUR low prices first and avoid 
wasteful buying. Buy direct from 
us and save 20% to 40 % on your im- 
plements, laid down at your 
station. Our “‘Short Line’ 
methods cut off unnecessary 
profits and rehandling charges. 
You get the savings. 


300 Ibs. capacity 
Separator 


i $49.25 
5 H.P. Engine $132-00 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Ask for our installment prices on engines, separa- 
tors and manure spreaders—30 days free trial and a 
S-year guarantee. Satisfaction g teed or 
money refunded, 

Complete line of farm machinery. Large stocks— 
dependable merchandise—prompt shipments. Ask for 
our Midsummer Catalog and illustrated booklet, 

The Why of It." A postal will bring both free. 


NAFIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. A 98 Chambers St., New York City 

National Chief Spreader 
. PTT, 2 : 





Cash Price 












Alba Marl 


Sweetens Sour Soils, Aids Humus 


decomposition. Increases crop 
yields. 
Not disagreeable to handle. Read- 


ily soluble and quick acting. LOW 
IN PRICE. 
Prompt shipments in bulk paper 
sacks or Burlap bags. 

Write for details. 


ALBA MARL LIME COMPANY 
Charles Town, Jefferson Co., W. Va. 














cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
CABBAGE of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J, 


FACTORY CUT 
PRICE OFFER 


Buy direct and save 
big profit 


This 
$10 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut down price, Direct 


4 sec $6.85 


Made of the best Waterproof 
Mahogany calf leather, If 
these shoes are not just as 
we say, send them back. You 
do not lose a cent. Retail 
price of this shoe is $10.00. 
Built for work and dress at 


MUNSON 


US 


OFFICERS 
RY Te) 3 


the same time. If you are 
sending money order or 
check, do not include post- 
wwe. Pay only for shoes. 


We pay postage, 


U. S. Army Marching Shoe. 
First grade factory, cut down 


oot... 


Retail price of these 
shoes is $8.00. Made of 
the best elkskin Water- 
broof leather. 


U. S. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO. Inc. 
Dept. 444 


Westfield, 
Mass. 





Buy direct 
and save $3 
and $4 on 


every pair. 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the i tion you need just when you want it. 


request. illustrated 
Catalog Free cnulog 136 pags, 6x5 inch co, 
a ees on = 2S eee 


Sgegsenive lamparamte dies (© lew .coual. upcp Os 
to 

Ketest investigations of his busines will Gnd that these books 

meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

























































































































Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Erie Farmers Celebrate 


On June 26 at Hamburg fair 
grounds, Erie county, N Y, farmers 
enjoyed one of the most distinct and 
successful public gatherings ever 
staged in New York, It is estimated 
that between 10,000 to 12,000 people 
Were in attendance, and that over 2000 
automobiles had brought them to the 
ground The day was taken up with 
addresst boy sports, girls’ sports 
ladies’ sports and men’s sport Many 


and a wonderful 
was enjoyed by all 
The speaker of the day discussed 
agricultural problems as they were, 
opening up at the present and vision- 


prizes were offered, 


day of recreation 


izing what is ahead. He pointed out 
that the future will demonstrate one 
thing above all others, that through 


unity and co-operation farmers will be 
able to ascertain within certain limits 
at least what it costs to produce farm 
products, and that this unity of effort 
will secure this cost plus a reasonable 


profit. He demanded that agriculture 
be given consideration in the councils 
of the states and nation, that farm- 


minded men be appointed to boards 
and public office where agriculture oc- 
cupies an important place. 

Many of the troubles of the past 
two or three years have been due to 
this lack of definite information by 
those in authority as regards agricul- 
ture, He declared that the time of 
paying farmers in manure had passed, 
that manure coinage was taboo, “Fur- 
thermore,” he said, “in the arrange- 
ment of wages and hours of labor, it 


is no more possible for half of the 
people to work 12 to 16 hours a day 
and the other half eight. than it was 
for the nation in Lincoln’s time to re- 
main half slave and half free. 

“In the final recognition,” he said, 
“the labor income must balance up; 
and that neither profiteering labor nor 
profiteering capital shall be placed 
above the common good, Above all, 
agriculture is both labor and capital 


and is the connecting link between the 
two extremes.” 


He said, “that the rainbow truly 
comes down on the farm and with the 
new day we may expect a more pros- 
perous agriculture than recent years 
have given us. He plead for commu- 
nity of interest between town and 
country, between farm producer and 
city consumer.” He said, “our work 


and the work of the mass of the town 
were interlocked in such manner that 
what benefits one benefits all; what in- 
jures one injures all.” 

>. 


promises to 
serious 


Oneida Co— 
he light. Labor 
for farmers, and on accunt of scar- 
city of help many are planting only 
enough potatoes to supply their own 
families. Old hay pretty well cleaned 
up and sells for $2 p 100 

Allegany Co—Winter wheat looks 
extra good. Rye fair, oats doing well. 
Not so many potatoes planted as last 


Hay crop 
problem is 


year. Milk $2.14 p 100 lbs. Good 
prospect of fruit. Pastures good 
Hay will be a good crop. 

Steuben Co—Crops look well. Oats 
late but making good growth. Grass 
good, but not equal to last year. Pas- 
tures good. Cows doing well. 

Jefferson Co—Much-needed rain 


visited this section, and has improved 
crops; corn very uneven, some fields 
being worked up and replanted; others 


have been cultivated. Potatoes look 
promising. Great scarcity of help and 
high wages prevail, which will lower 
production. Eggs 44c p doz, butter 


61lc p ib, milk $2 to $2.25 p 100 Ibs, 
oats $1.50 p bu. Machinery high. 

Chautauqua Co—Hay crop not very 
promising. Oats look well, corn 
backward, potatoes good for the sea- 
son. _A large acreage of buckwheat 
sown this year. 

Tioga Co—Recent rain improved 
pastures, but came too late to do much 
good to the hay crop. It has been so 
cold that only recently has corn made 
much growth; acreage smaller than 
last year. Bread flour is $4.25 p 49-lb 
bag, cracked corn, shelled corn and 
corn meal $4.30 p 100 lbs. Egg ship- 
pers set 4%c p doz for fcy whites. But- 
ter makers receive G0c p lb. Gluten is 
$4.80 p 100 lbs, wheat feed $4.40, wheat 
bran 54.20.—[A. A. Drew. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Plan Pennsylvania Federation 
THOMAS H, WITTKORN, PENNSYLVANIA 

The first real steps toward federat- 
ing the farm bureaus in Pennsylvania 
were made by county agents and ex- 
ecutive committeemen at State Col- 
lege, Pa, on June 24, 

A committee consisting of Lyman 
Smith of Erie county, R. L. Munce of 
Washington county, Vern Struble of 
Bradford county, W. 8 Wise of Craw- 


ford county and Clayton Brubaker of 
Lancaster county was appointed by 
Chairman A. B. Shank, who will also 
serve as a member ex officio. This 
committee will get right to work 
studying the plans now in force in oth- 
er states of the federation and will 
present a plan to the sectional confer- 
ences of the farm bureaus this fall, 
whereby Pennsylvania can join this 
national movement. 

made a 


Sec Frederik Rasmussen 
strong plea for a federation. He 
would no- urge it, he said, as_ it is 
ometh which must have a natural 
crowth., \lembers must realize that 


the $2 or $5 they may be asked to pay 
will not be for personal service, but a 
contribution to a fund to help the big- 
gest bus the world weather 
the storms it will have to meet during 
the next five or 10 years. 


hess in 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, 

Cherry growers in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the large part made good 
this season. Montmorency, one of the 
best sour cherries, sold at 20 to 30 
cents a quart. Others 30 to 40 cents. 
Nurserymen report an unusually heavy 
demand for evergreen trees. Because 
of the practical extermination of na- 
tive chestnut trees by the chestnut 


SCHOCK 


bark disease, the planting of other 
nut-bearing trees is urged. 

Wheat fields of Lehigh, Berks, Ches- 
ter, Dauphin, Cumberland and York 
present a splendid appearance. Rye 
also will yield heavily. Coumty agricul- 
tural agents are inviting those who can 
aid in harvesting crops to register 
their names and addresses, Good 
wages are assured. 


Lancaster Co—Tobacco plants about 
all set; acreage about 10% less than 
1919 over county. Hay will be an aver- 
age crop. Corn went into ground late, 
but is starting nicely. Cherries will be 
plentiful; apples and peaches promis- 
ing. 

NEW JERSEY 
More Farmers’ Markets Provided 

The New Jersey department of agri- 
culture in co-operation with the state 
federation of women’s clubs, has been 
endeavoring to bring farmers and con- 
sumers nearer together through en- 
couragement of farmers’ retail curb 
markets. During June, considerable 
difficulty in honest and fair dealing 
arose, working to the advantage of 
both farmers and consumers. On the 
question of new peas, for instance, 
farmers were offered $1.50 a bushel, 
while the same peas were sold by re- 
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tailers at 30 cents a one-fourth peck, 

Jersey city has established four re. 
tail farm markets where farmers can 
sell any fruit and produce which they 
produce and so secure a slightly bet- 
ter price than they would _ receive 
through the ordinary wholesale chan. 
nels. At the same time consumers can 
buy from the farmers at a reasonable 
price. The following places have es. 
tablished a retail farmers’ market: 
West New York, Chrome, Woodbury, 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Morristown, 
Summit, Perth Amboy and Elizabeth, 


Monmouth Co—Everything looks 
fine. Wheat is coming on fine. Corp 
good, also grass 

OHIO 

Columbiana Co—Wheat hardly half 
crop. Grass very good. Both clover 
and timothy hay high, $30 to $35 p 


ton. Summer crops look fine. Corn 
a little late, but growing well. Late 
potatoes not planted yet. Fruit not 


good: cherries not much of a 
Strawberries not very plentiful, 
Butter 50c p lb, 


very 
crop. 
selling at 30c p qt. 
eggs 40c p doz. 

Jackson Co—Weather clear and 
warm. Farmers working their crops, 
which look fair. Prices about the same 
as last month except butter fat, which 
is lower. 
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Wheels on a track —the 
Cletrac way —take less power 












19007 Euclid Ave. 


Get the Extra Bushels 


| i harvest, your sturdy Cletrac hauls the 
binder easily, cutting full, clean swaths and 
getting all the corners. Quick response to the 
steering wheel and short-turn ability fit this 
tank-type tractor for profitable work on the 
side-hills or in the low bottoms. 


Cletracs start the fall plowing early and 
make quick work of it. And they follow close 
behind the plows, fitting the ground before 
the moisture dries out. They never sink in or 
pack fresh-plowed ground or mellow soil. 

An improved water air-washer protects the 


powerful Cletrac motor on these dusty, dirty fall jobs. 


Cletrac power is economical and dependable—a 
mighty profitable farm investment. 
dealer near you or write us for more information. 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 
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See the Cletrac 






Cleveland, Ohio 
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LIMESTONE 
PULVISERS 


Seld_ direct from 
Factory to Farmer. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Oo. B. WISE 
PULVISER CO. 








Knexville, Tenn. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 2. 5:@ 





How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits — 2y Clarence Poe. 
A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of rural co-operation, True 
stories of actual experiences of farmers, co-operative societies in our own West, 
South and East. Containing chapters on how to organize, by-laws, rules and 
regulations to adopt, parliamentary rules, etc. It is as interesting and readable 

as anovel. 5 x 7% mches. 256 pages, Cloth. Net $z.50. 
- @ 815 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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Pooling West Virginia Wool 

The West Virginia federation of 
farm bureaus has made arrangements 
to pool the wool clip of all farm bu- 
reau members. This will run in excess 
of 200,000 pounds, 

The wool division of the state feder- 
ation has contracted with a Baltimore 
warehouse to receive the wool, to 
grade and store, including insurance, 
until a satisfactory price is offered for 
it. As the large woolen manufacturers 
of Philadelphia and Boston are ac- 
customed to purchase direct from the 
warehouses, it is believed the highest 
market price will be secured. The cost 
of this service to individual wool 
growers will be 5% of the selling price 
of their wool. Arrangements have been 
made for farmers who must have the 
money to receive advance payments, 

This effort to bring the wool pro- 
ducer and the man who makes the 
wool up into clothing closely together, 
thus eliminating the expense of addi- 
tional handling by the middleman, is 
the biggest step yet taken to insure 
cheaper clothing this fail and winter. 
It is estimated 75% of the wool of the 
United States will be pooled this year. 


More About Wool Problems 

Wool grow..g interests are tremen- 
dously interested in the proposition to 
temporarily withhold the ’2U clip from 
an unwilling market as outlined in 
American Agriculturist a week ago, 
The plan promises to prove very help- 
ful. In briéf, a wool grower may ship 
his wool to one of the usual points of 
distribution, obtaining from railroad 
bill of lading for same. The grower 
may then draw a draft against his own 
local bank for such amount as may be 
agreed upon between the grower and 
the banker, secured by the bill of lad- 
ing. Then in turn any member bank 
of the federal reserve system may re- 
coup itself through the latter; provid- 
ing the draft matures in not exceed- 
ing six months from time of accept- 
ance, 

At the important Washington con- 
ference held in late June this scheme 
was pronounced sound and feasible. 
It should do much to finance wool 
growers in carrying their wool until a 
normal buying market reasserts itself. 
The delegation that waited on the fed- 
eral reserve board consisted of more 
than 60 men, including wool growers 
from 13states, representatives of banks 
and manufacturers, the A F B F and 
the bureaus of markets. 

There is today, as for some time 
past, practically no wool market and 
impossible to quote prices. Some of the 
daily papers have carelessly quoted 
scattering sales at ridiculously low fig- 
ures, these really no criterion of ac- 
tual values; farmers and wool growers 
should not be misled by these. Recent 
figures, largely nominal, include Pa 
and O fine delaines unwashed 72 @73c p 
lb, XX 68@69c, % and % blood 65@ 
0c; fleeces from N E of relative qual- 
ity on a parity. 

Prof Coffey of the National wool 
growers’ assn estimated in late June 
127,000,000 Ibs wool from the ’20 clip 
hot yet sold or advanced upon, this 
wool almost exclusively product of 
states west of Rocky mountains; then 
add to this 68,000,000 Ibs east of the 
Mississippi river. This makes a grand 
total of upward of 200,000,000 Ibs wool 
to be taken care of. 


Extravagant Profits of Makers and 
Dealers 

No farmer or wool grower need be 
told that the present clip has been’ 
produced at the greatest cost ever. 
pufortunately much camouflage has 
Seen indulged in by manufacturers 
and dealers, claiming the higher prices 
of wool are very largely responsible for 
encreased cost of clothing. But some 
i> impressive facts have been 
‘rought out by recent investigations. 
' be remembered first of all that 


itn 


A, to 10 lbs wool enter a suit of 
inside po2thing. Probably nearer the 
added figure than the outside, and the 
eed a to the pound of wool 


- ery little difference, 
n the 
of woolen 
finishea w 
mer bee 
Ment 
Proved 
Mer 


other hand, manufacturers 
fabrics and retailers of all 

oolen goods have this sum- 
n before the courts in a prom- 
way charged and practically 
of selling finished goods at 

+ profit and upward. The bureau 
hear kets states that within one year 
a briee of 16-ounce gray worsted ad- 
ced from $1.30 a yard to 5.40, an 


‘appreciation of more than 300%. Truly 


it has been a period of extravagant 
profit for manufacturers and dealers. 

In the background is the fact of the 
world’s enormous need for woo! after 
five years of war. Coarse carpet wools 
from abroad are utterly neglected at 
very low figures. 








Hop Growing May ‘Come Back 


The future of the hop-growing in- 


demand for hops. For many years (not 
latterly) it was highly important in 
New York, and also up to now even 
more important in volume in the Pa- 
cific northwest. 

The - complexion of this might 
change radically, however, should an- 
other session of congress make a law 
easing up a bit on what the consti- 
tution alludes to as intoxicating bev- 
erage. Instead of less than %% of al- 
cohol content, beer might be brewed if 
permitted by congress, containing 2 or 
3%, and also light wines come into 
effect. The idea of those favoring such 
action is that the _ constitutional 
amendment will hold, yet congress 
might thus modify the conditions. 

Exports Now Very Large 

The only other angle of the hop in- 
dustry is export business. This at one 
time assumed large proportions. 3ut 
upon our entry into the war exports 
fell sharply. Five or six years ago we 
sold abroad upward of 25 million 
pounds hops annually. This dropped 
to three millions in 191S. but recoy- 
ered to seven millions in 1919. Figures 
are not yet available for fiscal year 


11 
growing in Europe. Before’ the 
war this country imported five to 
10 million pounds hops annually, 
largely from Bavaria and Austria, A 
very small part of annual 
were re-exported. 

The high prices of the past year, 
choice hops latterly selling in the east- 
ern markets at $1 a pound, and better 
compared with as low as 12 cents 
some years ago, naturally brought 
some revival of interest in New York, 
but this not marked whatever may be 
the developments of the next five 
years. Field Agent John B, Shepard 
of the bureau of hop estimates is mak- 
ing diligent inquiry in his’ travels 
through New York, and hopes to pre- 
sent some data by the middle of July. 
Meanwhile, extensive inquiry made by 
American Agriculturist through old- 
time hop plantations fail to bring out 
real revival of hop growing in New 
York. The industry in Washington, 
Oregon and California continues very 
important. 


FOREIGN MOVEMENT OF TOPS 
[In round millions of pounds.] 




















dustry in New York and in the far 4920, but exports for 10 months of th's Fiscal Year. Exports. Imports. 
west is enveloped in uncertainty. Nor year ended April 30 and jumped rap- 1920... -0 ee eee ee ees *29 1 
can real clearing up be expected until idly to 29 millions, assuring the big- ooo sah eet clan pnalonsboha 3 ad 
another year; or at least until next gest export year in the history of the 3 tag laa coe 5 0.2 
winter. Commercially speaking about business. This foreign trade, there- Diapers aaeietote 22 0.7 
the only real use for hops has been fore, remains the chief hope of hop ai aaabaes 16 12 
the making of beer. Obviously with growing in the United States with rea- eer 24 5 
the June supreme court decision con- sons for encouragement that the bus- Meee 17 8 
firming earlier federal! legislation iness may be further extended; sub- t) | 11 3 
there would seem to be little home ject to eventual revival of hop *Ten months. 

ee + 

—~ aaanaaned 
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“Little Genius.” 


attained b 
Tractor Plow. 


tor operator. 


tion, 















A Name to Conjure With 


HIS PLOW was built, tried in the field, 
and then christened. Hence the name, 
was ever more aptly named. And no other 
plow ever gained the success and 
the P#0 Little Genius 


A “Qne-Man” Outfit 


| The Little Geuius is controlled by the trac- 
The plow has a: power-lift 
| mechanism, and the bottoms are raised and 
lowered by means of one rope. 
and plow comprise a one-man outfit. 


Lives Up to Its Reputation 


Praises given this famous plow continue to 
resound in every section of the country. But 
the Little Genius is here to back up any state- 
ments. It is a model of mechanical construc- 
noted for simplicity of design, great 
strength, and the ease and accuracy of its work. 


Two and Three Furrow 
12 or 14-inch Bottoms. 


Four Furrow 
10 or 14-inch Bottoms. 


Ask the International Dealer for Catalog on 
“peo Light Draft-Plows.” 











No farm implement 


opularity 
ower-Lift 


The tractor 





The making of a plow involves 
several fundamental principles: 
Design, Simplicity, Strength, Ease 
of Operation, and Economy. 
of these will be found in the old 
reliable 


Light Draft Plows 


These plows not only have be- 
hind them a long and honorable 
record — over three-quarters of a 
century — but their worth and 
reputation has resulted in the 
development of a plow factory 
that ranks in size with the three 
or four largest in the country. 

It was this record thet induced 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, in 1919, to purchase the 
immense P&OQ plow factory at 
Canton, Illinois, and add its pro- 
duct to their other lines of farm- 
operating equipment. 


International 


Remember that when you buy 
Peo Light Draft Plows, you are { 
not only getting the best plows 
made, but you are also arranging 
for the benefits of International 
Service. Every one of the 92 Inter- 
national Branch Houses and every 
one of the thousands of Inter- 
national Dealers in the United 
States operates a Service Station 
for your benefit. 

It is a Service that is efficient, 
dependable, and everlasting. - 


All 





Service 














QF AMERICA 
QncoRPORATED! 


USA 





INTERNATIONAL_HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 























CABB AGE po tg hy cnet paaeen. 0.000.000 For Your Protection Always Mention 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 





imports — 








































































































MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
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FA R MER Ss | >, <t HANG CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and celery , plants— FOR SALE—Case steam tractor, forty horse power, 
ai By 5,000,000 hardy, stocky and well-rooted plants (ready new nineteen fifteen; good condition. For price, acd- 
aX, now). Cabbage plants (ready now), Copenhagen dress HOWARD THOMPSON, R D 4, Syracuse, N Y. 
ea Market, All Head Early, Enkhuizen Glory, Succes: 
sion, Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Summer, at 
ise Dutch, “Savoy, Red Danish, ‘and Danish, Bailhead. PATENTS 
$1.75 per 1000, 500 for $1 e- roote per ». a 
Where our readers can find a quick mar ket for s > . > 
pecia] strain Danish Ballhead No 5 (26 tong per Pr ECT yo t 5 - 
anuthing and everything Yhat any Farmeror other | sera) $2. per 10002 Te-rooted, $225 ‘per “L000. yendea'™ which” cotteina “ita to. netaslas’ oT 
er cccurtm + or faa ung aork or exchange or Cauliflower plants, Henderson’s Snowball, re-rooted, dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
ng help $4.50 per 1000. (The above plants are the finest I sonal gervice.  Prel iminary advice without charge, J. 


ever grew or have ever seen grown.) Celery plants (ready REANEY KELLY, 819-H, Southern Building, Wash- 
c. 


Read by 625,00 ] 
= ° Peepte Weekly ebout July 5). Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant jngton, D. 











Five Cents a Word Pascal and White Plume, $2.50 per 1000; re-rooted, 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most $3 per 1000. Golden Self- Blanching (French grown 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost seed), $3 per 1000, Re-rooted, $3.75 per 1000, 500 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise for $2. Mr Paul F. Rochelle, Morristown, N J. 0 U fe H fF L P BU R E A U 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. Dear Sir: I enclose you check for $75 as payment i 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of ¢ the polenee Gus = Ps 4 —- 
the advertisement, and each initial o: um- plants. The 15,000 you shipped me Saturday arrivec 
ber counts as one word a cash on aa _ ~ on ry best Shape of -_ you have f ... MALE HELP WANTED 
pang each order, and advertisement must have shippec et 15 or 25,000 come along every day » 
address on. as we cannot forward replies sent until the order is filled. Please advise if you have A WEEKLY FARM PAPER ER—One of the - in 
to this office. ony more Danish. I believe cabbage will be high = state, —— a - living in, and know- 
anwins ai ‘ this fall and am going to increase my acreage if I ng armers personally in several centra] New 
a. tH » soceteed Wetneeter, to guar- can get the plants. It is pretty dry and hot here, Yors counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
— a 3S ee . 2 mss ve “ no rain to amount to anything for some time. Yours have the best references and know the farmers in the 
“TO RENT’ will be accented at the eee very truly, Charles Buchan, Stanley, N. Y. June 17. secticn he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 
an ie ty temenee "aa REAT a ESTATE Dear Sir: Enclosed please find check for $17.50 in fermi. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
MARKET ‘ wits & payment for 5000 Succession and 5000 Enkhuizen part time if desired. This is pleasant and permancnt 
ARKET. Glory cabbage plants. Please ship at once, I was work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any very well suited with the plants I had from you Will be arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus last year. Yours very truly, Geo. H. Gill, Jr, FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 





making @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. Albany, NY. Send for free list of all plants. 
J. WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 


PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- TURIST.”* This is a permanent position with regular 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 
fruit next summer, Also raspberry, blackberry, dew- personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 




















EED SERY OcK berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses and age, etc, today, as werk starts at once. (Man with 
SS) S AND NURSE STOC shrubs for fall planting. Catalog fre. HARRY L. Fe Address SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
—_ SQUIRES, Go in 2 AR 5 
9,000,000 CABBAGE, SNOWBALL CAuLIFLowER, S@U!RES. Good Ground, N'Y mn inc. nem 
and celery plants (feld grown), shipped either by LATE CABBAGE PLANTS-—Danish ball head, late 
parcel post or express, charges collect. Cabbage flat Dutch and Copenhagen market. Right ready. DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 


plants, strong, stocky, healthy plants. Raised on new 1000 plants post paid for $1.60; 5000 plants post able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ground; sown thin in rows; hoed like onions; dug paid for $7.75. Order today. S. A. VIRDIN, Hartly, ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 





with forks, not pulled. Carefully packed in damp  pejaware. . vam a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 

moss in ventilated crates. Delivered three times — Rb a philanthropic organization, and we 

daily to post or express. Danish Ballhead (we make CABBAGE PLANTS—Danisk Ball Head, oo ir to employer or employee. THE 

@ great specialty of Danish Ballhead cabbage plants Dutch, and all leading varieties, $1.25 per 1000, $10 JEWISH, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
we have nearly two millions of them—-grown from for 10,000. Celery plants, leading varieties, $1.25 Avenue, New York City. 





our special thoroughbred strain of seed—the highest per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
WANTED—Single men to milk and work = herd 














priced seed that can be bought. We also grow 

plants from Peter Henderson & Co's and W. Atlee CABBAGE PLANTS—One million Wakefield, of over 300 registered Holsteins. Must good 
Burpee & Co's straing of Danish seed), Copenhagen @openhagen, Late Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead, 4ry-hand milkers. Wages from $65 to Mo per 
Market, Enkhuizen Glory (we also make great spe- Sure Head, at $2.98 per 1000, postpaid. DAVID month with board. — - «e — with chances 
cialties of Copenhagen Market and Enkhuizen Glory RODWAY, Hartly, Del. for advancement. state and eperience in first 
cabbage plants, grown from the best imported seed letter. WINTERTHUR FARMS. Winterthur, Del. 
and of Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants, and ASTER AND PANSY PLANTS. Late branching 

have over a million of each), All Head Early, Sue aster and large flowering pansy plants, $1.50 hun- U 8 GOVERNMENT WANTS hundreds farmers, 
cession, All Seasons, Surehead, Early Flat Dutch, dred, $7.75 thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good men, women, over 17. Pleasant positions, $150, 
Late Flat Dutch, Early Summer, Early Jersey Weke- Ground, N Y. $200 month. Paid vacations. Experience unneces- 
Seon g1s0" a Wakefield. 3 80 per 1000; sary. Common education. List positions free. Write 
500, 20. rooted plants (mass of fine, new roots immediat FRANKLI N E 

grown on them), all varieties, $2 per 1000; 800, TOBACCO Rochester NY. % ee ee ne 





$1.80; 700, $1.65; G00, $1.50; 500, $1.30; 400, $1.15; me 
300, $1; 200, 85; 100, 70c, Re-rooted Henderson's TOBACCO—Kentucky’s extra fine chewing and WANTED—Reliable man to act as district super- 
Snowball cauliflower or Extra Early Improved Erfurt gmoking tobacco for sale, hand prepared, in the intendent, to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
caulifiower plants, field grown (we begin to sow twist; ready for use. Write for sample and prices. trees, roses and shrubbery, and engage sub-agents. 
cauliflower seed in the open ground about April 2 Qatisfaction guaranteed. ADAMS BROTHERS, Exclusive territory; pay weekly. Apply at once. 
and sow about every five days to July 1 to have fresh Bardwell, Ky. Cc. H. WEEKS NURSERY CO, “Newark, New York 








ot constantly s hand), By Fy seses 800. oo: state. 

600, $3.40; 500, $3; 400, $2.60 00, $2.25; 200, 

$1.75; 100, $1. Ready June 1 to August 15. Celery LIVE STOCK SALESMEN WANTED—Lubricating oil, grease, 
plants, Ready July 5. White Plume, Winter Queen, ——. paint, specialties. Whole or part time. Commission 
Giant, Pascal and Golden Heart, $2.50 per, 1000; PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross basis. Samples free. Men with car or rig. Write 


500, $1.50, French Golden Self Bleaching, $3 per or (Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows, for the attractive terms. RIVERSIDE REFINING 
1000; 500, $1.75.  Re-rooted French Golden Self Fine, thrifty, healthy, big-boned pigs, easy to feed, COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 

Bleaching. $4.00 per 1000; 500, $2 Re-rooted snd growing. Protect your winter food supply with 

celery plants (other varieties), | $3 per 1000; 800,  @ pig that will make a real hog in five or six months. WANTED—Salesmer___ selling direct to farmers, 
2.70; 700, $2.50; 600, $2.2 500, $2; 400, Eighty pigs. six to eight weeks old, $5; 70 pigs nine whole or spare time Nitra-Germ crop and land im- 
1.75; 3800, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1 The to 10 weeks old, $6; 38 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra prover. Write for information. NITRA-GERM, INC, 






































plants that I had from you last year were the best fing), $7. © O D on approval. Reference, Waltham Savannah, Ga. 

that I ever set.”—[Frank Tremont, East Schodack. National Bank. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO., 

NY. “Ship ten thousand re-rvoted Danish Ballhend Waltham, Mass. WANTED—Two single teamsters and two single 
cabbage plants at once. Will send check for same dry hand milkers. Good wages and good board. 
immediately’ (telegram). “Having wired you an FOR SALE—Two Ayrshire service bulls out of Jean UPLAND FARMS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 

order for 10,000 Danish Ballhead cabbage plauts, [ Armour’s Great Gift; also two bull calves of excel- 

am inclosing a money order instead of a check. Re- jent breeding. J. HENRY STEWART, Bath, N Y. MEN, BOYS, become motor experts. $45 eek. 
membering your promptness and the fine plants I re- Iearn while earning. Write FRANKLIN INSTI. 
ceived from you two years previous.“—[(Lyle C. Sher REGISTERED JERSEY bull calves, of Flying Fox TUTE, Dept A 814, Rochester, N Y. 

wood, Waterford, Pa. "The plants (4500 re-rooted and Golden Jolly breeding. Write your wants. H. 

Danish Ballhead and 100 re-rooted Snowball cauli- a ra - - jie W 

flower) came to hand a day or two ago in fine and l. D. KARKER, Lawyersville, NY. AGENTS WANTED 

8! We thank you for your prompt attention.” REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, also two 

TaLB. FF. Gladding & Co, Inc, South Otselic, NY. service boars, for sale. ALLAN RB. MORTON, Ash- | AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
Inclosed please find check for ninety dollars ($90). vine, NY. farm papers in New York state, @ reliable man to 
for which send me its worth in your best Danish solicit subscriptions at the local meetings of the 


Ballhead cabbage paste, we w. Phelps, Nee 0 I C PIGS, six to 12 weeks old. Also other dairymen’s league and grange in his home town. 
Fania (June 20, 1919). ““Inclosed please find check for pigs from best stock. I. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngs- Good pay. POSTOFFICH BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 








18, for which send me its worth in your best Danish town N Y. 

thead cabbage plants.’’—[W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- : . ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
yania (July 3, 1919). “‘Inclosed please find a check REGISTERED mule foot hogs. Write your wants. York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
for $22.50, for which please send me at once 9000 prices right. HAROLD PICKETT, Knowlesville, solicit subscriptions at their local county fair this 
more Danish Ballihead cabbage plants, to be shipped wy. coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICE 
by express." —[W. W. Phelps, Pennsylvania (July 4, BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 








1919). “Providing you cannot fill order with Danish REGISTERED AYRSHIRE bull calves, 2 to 4 
Balthead, send me twelve thousand Copenhagen Mar- months ola, $50. HARRINGTON BROS, Canton, AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, 














ket cabbage plants immediately, Check will follow.”’— NY. @ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al 
iW. W. Phelps. Pennsylvania (telegram). ‘“‘Inclosed utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG 
please find check for $22.60 for cabbage plants that DUROC PIGS Detender and Outen Cherry King CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 
I ordered by telegram.”—(W. W. Phelps, —— breeding. $25 p IS, Ashvitle, N Y. 
vania (July 8, 191%). We try to take us 
as good care of the order for 100 plants as SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
for an order of 100,000. “IT received the EGGS AND POULTRY 

FARMHANDS, laborers, helpers supplied in any 


700 cauliflower (re-rocted) plants and 7 continton yn Tl AR ¥ 
and quality were all right. Am inclosing five dollars FIGHT TO TEN WEEKS OLD pullets wanted. number, providing that transportation is prepaid to 
~9~} ’ : ~ R ‘ destination. Apply INTERNATIONAL LABOR 








and fifty cents for 1000 re-rooted Snowball cauli- Large or small lots. White Leghorns, 3 —— eds, 

flower plants and postage.”’——{F. E. Sheldon, t= Wyandottes. Pay good price. Write you have AGENCY, 153 Bowery, New York. 

Ct. “The caulifiower plants you sent me arrived In and what you want for them. PAULINE “CONNORS. 

good condition Tuesday morning, Please send me 2924 Tulip’ St, Philadelphia. YOUNG MAN WANTS position on ‘arm. Ex- 
1000 more re-rooted cauliflower plants. Find check perienced. HENRY A. SCHULT, 22 South Oxford 
inclosed for eame.”’—[Emil Frederick, Conyngham, S C WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, heavy laying Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Pa. We ship either by parcel post, insured, charges strain, range grown, $24 per dozen. Twelve weeks 








collect, or express, charges collect. If there is any- oig. RANSOM F ARM, Geneva. 


‘ : P 0. 
thing good in plants—seed, sowing, cultivation, root- 
7 r, shipping—we try to have it. CHICKS—Reds, Rocks, Anconas, $18 100: Leg- OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ing. digging, packing, 
The cheap man has everything cheap. We have horns, $16; broilers. git. Booklet. EMPIRE 























everything of the best because your crop depends WfATCHERY, Seward, N Y. 

upon it. Price list free. No business done on 

Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE, largest grower of vege- WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON’S, Grove FOR SALE OR RENT 

(able plants in the northern states, Chester, N. J. City, Pa , —_——. 

(Vegetable plants exclusively 22 years.) ‘ 0g _~ Senos, ~~ 38 cattle, neem yo, 
0018, i immediate income; ar oam fle ou. 

CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, brussels sprouts, to- DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK cut 3 tons hay to acre; 75-cow spring-watered pas- 

mato, egg, pepper, kohl-rabi, kale, lettuce, onion, — ture, 1500 cords wood worth $12 in home market; 

sweet = gs asparagus, rhubarb, parsley, pansy, FOR SALB—Pedigreed New Zealand Red rabbits. 30 acres timber, 500 sugar-maples; variety fruit; 12- 

aster, salvia, rose plants. Catalog free. HARRY L. Highest quality. Member National New Seatend | Red room house nearly new; 2 big barns, 80-ton silo, 

SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. club, WOODSIDE RABBITRY, Johnstown, spring water house and barn. Owner called away 
——_ in horses, mules, cattle, , Dgultry valuable 

ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTH "se ar my machinery, lot growing crops, all for $4300, only 

ashes and get a catch. GEORGE STEN ENS, “Peter- STANCHIONS $2000 cash, balance easy terms. Details page 7 
Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 


borough, Ontario. — . i . 
CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
the purchaser. They are shipped eubject to trial in 150 BR, Nassau Street, New York City. 


he buyer's stable y are right. Send for booklet. 
eS eee fre, Tight, Send for booklet. USE YOUR CREDIT—With « small down payment 























PRINTED LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 
for free samples, postpaid, showing latest ideas for FARM BOARDING HOUSE for sale. Land 


100 

farmers. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. acres; 27 room house furnished; situated in_ southern 
part of Sullivan Co, 85 miles from New ¥ork city, 

HIDES AND FURS 3 miles from railroad station Moomineowe. 36 mile 

1 :  eash 


Feat from village and _ postoffice. Pric 
$3000. yr WILLIAM SMITH, Burlingham, Sullivan 


Surplus Stock PRINTING AND STATIONERY $5 Pet, sere, No tramps or stones. Excellent bunt; 
- caine : CO, V1246 First National Bank Bldg, Chicago, Il. 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 








skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE County, 

. SBY FRISIAN FU oO La . > = 
Wh the farmer CORSET FERNAN FUS CO. Eohate, 5S DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, 105 acres, fertile 
en e ar MISCELLANEOUS soil, fine pastures, abundant water, timber, fruit; 
— ona bath, in mouse good buildings; on hard 
road close to town What more could you want? 
actually needs FOR SALE -Flemish Giant Giant rabbits, 4 to 8 mos $100 an acre for quick sale; wagons, harness and 
old, 75e to $1. 50 each. Pine Tree milker double unit implements included. Terms. BOX 332, Sussex, N J. 





pam and engine complete, used 10 mos, $265. 


— 
many things H. VAN KUREN, Rummerfield, Pa. 600 ACRES in northern Pennsylvania. Three_sets 
of buildings; excellent sheep or cattle ranch. * Price 


ARBMY DRESS SHOES—Goodyear welt, Munson $10,000. Write for complete list of New York state 
last, tan or black, at: 48 plus parcel post. Tan farms for sale. MANDEVILLE REAL ESTATS 

















. . ° work shoe, $4. Sent on approval, MILFORD AGENCY, INC, Dept 2 A, Olean, N Y. 
An advertisement in this SUPPLY HOUSE. Milford, “Mass 
FARM, ten or more acres, five miles from city; 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE WE COLLECT accounts, notes, claims, anywhere in| macadam road; delightful location; living spring: 
world. No charges unless we collect. MAY’S COL- desirable house; fruit plenty; sportsman’s paradise. 
ll a b er LECTION AGENCY, Somerset, Ky. Address McKINNEY & CO, Binghamton, N Y. 
bring ) a buyer. USED BELTING, leather, rubber and canvas. Also eB ag me Albany Co, about 








shoe poy pate. MacWATTY BELTING ©O, Sones oo Prot tiie p' che Ny oo 








WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
and easy monthly terms you can own your own 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can farm. 10, 20 or 40 acres of rich hardwood lands 
our be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with im Antrim and Kalkaska counties, Michigan, will 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East ™ake you independent. Raise vegetables, fruits, 
Barnet, Vt. grains, grasses, poultry or stock. Close to schools, 
churches, railroads, towns and neighbors. $15 to, 
$35 per acre. No swamps or stones. Excellent hunt- 
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Market Influences 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF  GRaly 
STANDARD GRADES WITH ees 


Cash or - — —Com—, ——Oais— 
Spot {920 "1919 1920” 1919 * T9a0 199 


Chicago ...+..2.75 2.26 1.75 1.83 1.10 72 
New York ....2. 2.39% 1.92 2.00 130 3] 
Boston ....0s- 2.3942 1.95 2.03 1.28 33 

The markets for feed grains have 
been indifferently supported. With 
advices of generally good weather con. 
ditions some declines were established 
Receipts in the west were liberal, ang 
there is a fair movement toward At. 
lantic seaboard. At New York, No ? 
yellow corn was quotable around $1,{2 
p bu. No 3 white oats 1.30@1.31; at 
Chicago, No 2 mixed corn declined to 
1.75@1.76. At New York, a nominal! 
rye quotation was 2.30, feeding barley 
1.55@1.60. Mill feeds offered rather 
sparingly at former prices, market 
quiet, spring bran 57 p ton, standard 
middlings 62, red dog 72, rye middlings 
58; cottonseed meal 72, corn meal 475 
@5 p 100 lbs. 

In wheat harvest activities were be- 
ing pushed rapidly and accounts were 
generally satisfactory. Flour was quiet 
at a further decline in the northwest 
amounting to perhaps 5Vc p bbl with- 
in a week, At the Atlantic seaboard 
No 2 hard winter for Aug shipment is 
somewhere around 2.90@2.92 p bu, 
and No 2 red much the same level. 

Wheat acreage in India is greatly 
increased according to official advices, 
Estimates there have been raised rela- 
tive to harvest totals, The present es- 
timated yield is reported to have been 
exceeded only once, and a third larger 
than last sason, and 7% larger thana 
five-year average. India is counting 
upon exporting large quantities to Eu- 
rope, in which case this would come 
into direct comptition with Amrican 
breadstuffs. Western Canada will need 
50,000 harvest hands to harvest the 
grain crops which are promising. 

In N Z the govt regulates the price 
of wheat now placed at $1. 76 @1. 88 p 
bu, according to Variety. A 2-Ib loaf 
of bread is sold for llc. ~ 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. Front these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in 4 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail] prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 


Apples 

The very high price of apple bbls 
was touched upon in these columns 
last week. The Sandusky Cooperage & 
Lumber Co, operating also in other 
middle western states and the Shenan- 
doah valley, writes there is an acute 
scarcity of stave, hoops and heading 
and almost a famine in hoops, It ap- 
pears to this concern very much as if 
it will be impossible to secure enough 
bbl material this year to take care of 
the apple crop, forecasting still higher 
figures for bbls later in the season. 

A correspondent in Charlottesville, 
Va, reports new _apple bbls_ there 
worth around $1.25 each, and could 
sell threecars —— hand bbis in good 
shape around 75c f o b. If any or- 
chardist is saterdaned. send us a postal 
and name will be provided. From 
Fennville, Mich, quotations run as 
high as 1.40 each. 

Beans 

The Cal lima bean growerr’ asst 
reports present crop prospects good, 
yet recognizes uncertainty the next six 
weeks, but predicts that prices will 
open lower than last fall. 

Acreage 80% of last year, condition 
100% ;.—{ Payne Bros, Nunda, N Y. 

At New York, offerings of white 
beans small, and so with the demand, 
red and yellow firm jin tone, but dull. 
Pea and medium $8.25@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 11.50@12, red kidney 16.0@ 
16.75, yellow eye 111@1.50. 

Beeswax 

At New York, quotable around 52@ 

36c p Ib. 











Eggs 

At New York, a quick sale for daily 
arrivals of choice to fine fresh ess 
market without important change. 
fresh gathered extras W@5lc_p 40 
firsts 45@49c, nearby white 57 @ ble, 
do brown 52@57c. 

A cargo of over 9000 cases frozen 
Chinese eggs have been shipped 1 
Seattle, thence by express for forwaré- 
ing to Liverpool. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, a between seasoe 
market, evap apples 14@19c p ! 
chops 9@12c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, market for new a> 
ples still nominal; between seasons 
Receipts of peaches, cherries and bet 
ries increasin ne and ~~ libe 
Strawberries 20@ 
40c, blacks 15@30c, raspberrics 1 
20c' p pt, sour cherries 


{To Page 17.] 
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My Experience in Home Canning 
BY G A. UMOSELLE 


WAS raised on a farm in Mary- 
] land, and my first recollection of 

farm life is of the immense quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables that went 
to waste. My mother was a splendid 
hand to prepare for winter in the sum- 
mer time, and apple-butter, peach- 
putter, plum-butter, pickles and sauer- 
kraut were put up by the kegs and 
parrels. Glass fruit jars were then just 
as high priced as they ar nowadays, 
and therefore preserves were generally 
put up in four and five-gallon stone 
jars. Some fruit was canned, but as 
there was trouble in keeping it, the 
preserves and “‘butters” were consid- 
ered more profitable. 

Next tin cans came into use, but 
these had to be sealed with sealing 
wax, and if the wax made a bubble 
or there was a flaw in sealing, it let 
the air in and the fruit spoiled. Jars 
were expensive then, compared with 
the cost of tin cans, and people felt 
they must use them more than once. 
With the tin this was not satisfactory. 

Under these circumstances it  be- 
came neighborhood talk when my 
mother put up 100 half-gallons of 
eanned fruit. While we had a variety 
of preserves, butters, jellies, etc, they 
did not compare with the fresh canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

After I married the problem of put- 
ting up fruits and vegetables in the 
summer time for winter use was mine. 
Glass jars were still in use, and I knew 
nothing else. The first winter we 
bought our canned fruits and vege- 
tables, but the factories used coloring 
matter at that time, and to one used 
to the home canned goods they did 
not taste right. The next year I bought 
a few glass fruit jars under protest, 
but found we had better health as a 
consequence of using home canned 
foods, so I increased the number next 
year. One year I happened to get hold 
of a farm paper in which I saw an ad- 
vertisement of a home canner. I did 
not stop until I had the canner. 

The year following I filled 500 cans, 
soldering with a,small copper, and 
cooking in the open canner. Of course 
I lost some of my stuff, with such im- 
perfect implements to work with; but 
I had plenty for my own use, and sold 
the rest for a good price. I subse- 
quently examined the different canners 
on the market and decided in favor of 
a certain make and still think it the 
best hot water canner I have ever 
seen, 

I can vegetables, 
juices for jellies, and 


fruits, and also 
I take care to 
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In Canning Time 
Housewifely Preparations for Winter 














~have plenty. If I have more than I 
need there is aiways someone else that 
will buy them and be glad to get them. 
If I do not care to sell them they are 
in shape to keep for I don’t know how 
long. I have on hand now juices that 
were canned in the summer of 1918, 
and they make as nice fresh jelly as 
before they were canned. 

Preserves I pass .over in the hot 
weather, and if I want them in the 
winter I just take a can of whatever 
fruit I want and make them. I have 
canned corn, tomatoes, beans, butter- 
beans, pumpkins, and all kinds of 
fruits and berries, and juices of ap- 
ples, plums, grapes and berries with 
my canner, and have had no trouble 
with them. I have an extra good place 
to keep them, that is, in a cool, dry 
and dark cellar. 

This H C L will make us can more 
this season, evcn if sugar is high, for 
we will save by putting up plenty of 
vegetables, where no sugar is needed, 
Country folks should put up all the 
fruit and vegetables that they can 
spare, because next winter, I feel sure, 
things are going to be even higher 
than the past winter. 


Corn Syrup for Canning 

Since sugar is so scarce and high 
in price, housewives will be glad to 
learn that the domestic science de- 
partments of various state colleges 
are sending out instructions for the 
use of light corn syrups as a supple- 
ment to sugar in the preservation of 
fruits. 

Corn syrups prove most satisfactory 
in the canning of strong-flavored 
fruits, such as pineapples, cherries, 
peaches and raspberries, as with these 
the flavor of the syrup is not percep- 
tible. Various amounts may be used, 
depending upon the tastes of the fam- 


ily. Satisfactory syrups for canning 
fruit may be made by adding water 
in the following proportions in mix- 


tures of corn syrup and sugar: 

Equal parts corn syrup and sugar, 
or two parts of corn syrup to one of 
sugar, or three parts of corn syrup 
to-one of sugar. A thin syrup is 
made by adding to equal parts of 
corn syrup and sugar 2% parts of 


water, a medium syrup by adding 14 
parts water, a thick syrup by adding 
one part water. _ 

When using two parts corn syrup 
to one part sugar, a thin syrup is 
made by adding four parts water, a 
medium syrup by adding 2% parts 
water, a thick syrup by adding 1% 
parts of water. 

When using three parts of corn 
syrup to one part of sugar, a thin 
syrup is made by adding 5% parts of 
water, a medium syrup by adding 3% 
parts of water, and a thick syrup by 
adding 1% parts of water. 

Light corn syrups may also be used 
successfully in making jellies. Direc- 
tions are the same as when sugar is 
used. In making marmalades, jams 
and butters, the addition of mixed 
ground spices, lemon juice, vinegar or 
ginger improves the flavor. 

Corn syrups, molasses, maple sugar 
and syrups made in the home, togeth- 
er with honey, may be used in all gen- 
eral cookery. 


Canning Club Makes Showing 

An average of 71 quarts of produce 
was canned by each of the canning 
club members in New Hampshire. 
Some records held by certain individ- 
uals are 332 quarts of fruit, vegetables 
and greens, 126 quarts of meat and 
184 glasses of jam put up by Harriet 
Springer of Riverton, 445% quarts by 
Nora Gayden of Rochester and 433% 
quarts by Ruth Colby of Boscowen. 

Reports sent in by 178 club mem- 
bers showed that over $6600 worth of 


products were canned by them. 
Boys and girls interested in this 
work and desiring to try to break 


these records should get in touch with, 
their county club leader. 


For a Firm Grip 

One day recentiy I had occasion to 
remove the metal screw-top from a one- 
gallon can of mineral oil. Applying 
all the force possible in the usual way 
the cover off by main force. Then, as 
Jarring and tapping proved to be of 
no avail, Heating slightly with the 
flame from a candle did not help mat- 
ters in the least. Apparently the cover 
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had been put on to stay. In attempt- 
ing to use a small pipe wrench, I only 
dented the cover without turning it. 
The only thing to do seemed to twist 
the over off by main force. ‘Then, as 
a last resort when all else failed, a 
sheet of emory cloth grasped tightly 
in the hand with the rough side held 
against the metal—the stubborn 
screw-top came off without any extra 
effort whatsoever! 

The same means may be applied in 
removing the metal screw-top covers 
from Mason jars, or for any other pur- 
pose where a smooth or polished sur- 
face prevents a firm grip of the hand. 
io. &. F. 





An leeless Food Cooler 


Where ice is not obtainable, the 
housewife can keep her food in a 
cooler made as follows: Make the 


framework of an ice box open on four 
sides, with a solid top and bottom, 
and put in slatted wooden shelves. 
Raise this framework on legs. Screen 
it on three sides with rustless wire and 
fit a similarly screened door to the 
fourth side. Cover the four sides 
with burlap, cotton or duck, provid- 
ing an extension at the top which can 
be inserted in a pan of water. The 
water in this pan on top is thus con- 
ducted through the entire covering of 
the cooler, and this will provide ample 
moisture for constant evaporation, 
which in its turn cools the interior 
of the closet.—IA. O. G. 


Rhubarb Jam 
Ingredients: 2% pounds rhubarb, 
cut fine; 2 pounds brown sugar, 1 cup 
pure vinegar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
% teaspoon cloves. Boil slowly one 
hour. Fine to eat with meats during 

the winter.—IMrs I. E. M 


Perdous Moment 

An Atlanta man tells of two dar- 
keys who, caught in a terrific thun- 
derstorm, took refuge in a barn, but 
not, however, before they were com- 
pletely drenched. 

There were terrible crashes of thun- 
der between the blinding flashes of 
lightning and downpour of rain. 
Pretty soon one of the negroes 
thought to ease his mind by some 
rather strong language; whereupon 
his companion made remonstrance as 
follows: 

“See heah, yo’ Gus Lee, yo’ quit 
yo’ cussing’. Don’t yo’ know dat de 
Lawda’s got yo’ completely in His 
power jest now?”—[E. T. 


















DIRECTIONS 


water. 








Boil half a can of Babbitt’s 
Concentrated Lye and a half 
ounce of alum in 9 gallons of 
Place fruit in wire basket 
or thin cloth and suspend in hot 
solution for one minute. Rinse 
in cold water twice. For small 
quantities of fruit use 4 table- 
Spoons of Babbitt’s and a pinch 
of alum to one gallon of water. 








deh, 


Plums for preserving. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 15 W. 34th St., New York 
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HAT’S the Babbitt ‘way —the quick, easy, 
modern method of peeling Peaches, Pears and 
If you are still tediously 
paring off the skins, wasting time, labor and the 
best flavored part of the fruit, you will be interested 
in this better Babbitt way. 
by the big California fruit canners. 


The U. S. Government Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection has ruled that this method does not 
injure quality or flavor of the fruit. 


It enables you to peel a basket of peaches, for 
example, in about one-fifth the time necessary 
by the old-fashioned method of paring. 


And you get better preserves, because the 
best flavored portion, that next to the skin, is 
saved. Get acan of Babbitt’s Concentrated Lye 
at your dealers today and test for yourself this 
quick, easy, modern way of peeling fruit. 


Write for booklet, giving many other labor- 
saving uses for Babbitt’s Lye. 





It’s the method used 
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IX—New Friends 


BEATRICE Henderson was very 
careful in the selection of new 
friends and playmate for her 


little daughter, knowing that _the 
child’s entire future depended on these 
formative years. Fortunately for her 
plans, Allie’s eleventh birthday came 
late in October, a few weeks after 
they arrived at their new home, and 
jeatrice determined to make this the 
occasion for introducing Allie to the 
circle of half-a-dozen little girls whom 
she had carefuily chosen as desirable 


future friends. At first Allie declared 
that “she didn’t want any party, be- 
cause she didn't know anybody,” but 


Beatrice finally convinced her that the 
only way to become acquainted and to 
have happy times in her new home, 
was to meet the little girls who would 
be her mates in school and in the Sun- 
day school. As the appointed afternoon 
drew near, she grew more and more 
excited, and was so nervous that she 
Was ready to run away and hide when 
the peal of the doorbell announced the 
arrival of her first guest; but Beatrice 
drew her gently to her side, and pre- 


sented her to the very pretty new- 
comer by saying: 

“Amy, I want you to meet my very 
own little girl, Allie Henderson. Allie, 


this is Amy Lawrence, and | am sure 
you will learn to love her quite as 
much as you did your friend Emmy in 
selmont. 

“I am glad that yeu came early, 
Amy, so that you and A!lie can get ac- 
quainted a little bit before the other 
girls arrive Now you can talk togeth- 
er while I go to the phone for a few 
minutes.” 

Allie was so shy that she did not 
know what to say to the stranger, but 
Amy was not so silent. 

“Did she say that your friend's name 
was Emmy? How funny! Mine is 
Amy, and that is pretty nearly the 
same, only it begins at the front of the 
alphabet. I hope you will like me as 
well as you did her, for I just love to 
come to Miss Blake’s—no, it’s Mrs 
Henderson’s—house, and I am so glad 
there is a little girl here for me to 
come and see. 

“Do you like Cincinnati 
you did Belmont?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Allie, “for 
I haven't been around very much, only 
in the auto, but I don't like the noise 
and the crowd in the streets. 

“O,”"’ said Amy, “you'll soon get used 
to them, and not think anything about 


as well as 


them. Was Belmont a little town? 

“Yes, And there were no street 
cars in it, and hardly any autos, and 
just little stores with not very many 
people in them.” 

“I don’t b’lieve I'd like that,” said 
Amy, “but then, you see, I’ve always 
been used to the crowds, because I 
have lived here all my life and don't 


know any other way. 

“I just think your Mamma is lovely 
—don’t you? You see,” she went on, 
without waiting for an answer, “she 
used to be our Sunday school teacher, 
and we girls just worshipped her. Nel- 
lie Lane almost cried when her papa 
married Miss Allan, because she 
thought Miss Blake would make such 
a darling stepmother: but now she 
loves her new mother so much that 
she says she is glad her papa chose 
the one he did, I expect you are glad, 
too, for now you have our dear Miss 
Blake, 

“Here comes Nellie now, and Joy 
Nelson,” she. ended, as two more little 
girls were ushered into the room. 

The children whom Beatrice had in- 


vited to meet Allie had all belonged 
to the Sunday school class she had 
taught before her visit to Belmont, 
and all had been entertained by her 
so frequently that they felt quite at 
home in her house and were ready 
to enter heartily into all the games 


which she suggested for them 

Allie gradually forgot her shyness 
especially with Amy and with Nellie 
Lane, whose friendship she decided to 
cultivate, because here was a little 
girl who could tell her truly about 
stepmothers and their ways with their 
stepdaughters. 

After a couple of hours had 
spent in all sorts of lively games. and 
Allie had begun to feel quite at home 
with her new friends, Mrs Henderson 
ushered the happy little party into the 
dining-room where the table was dain- 
tily spread for the merry little 
maidens. In the center of the table 
stood a wonderful cake, all iced in 
white with “Allie” in pink candies on 
the top, and twelve white candles in 
pretty pink holders placed around the 


been 


A Story of Family Life and 
Human 
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edge of it. Allie was speechless with 
surprise, but the other little girls 
danced and clapped their hands with 
delight. 

“You 
cake,” 


child how to 


must cut your own birthday 
Beatrice said, and showed the 
remove: the candles and 
cut the very first birthday cake she 
had ever seen. Then bountiful dishes 
of ice cream were served; and so end- 
ed what was a marvelous experience 
to Allie Henderson, 

The next day Beatrice helped her to 
arrange slices of cake in ribbon-tied 
boxes, to send to Grandma and to 
Aunt Margaret—and even one to Em- 
my Jane Baxter—that they might 
have a little share in her birthday joy. 
In such delicate ways did Beatrice 
Henderson seek to prove to these ad- 
verse critics that she was trying to be 
a true mother to “poor Sally’s baby,” 
and that she was doing everything in 
her power to make the child happy. 

It was extremely fortunate, both for 
Beatrice and for Allie, that one of the 
new friends was also under the care of 
a stepmother and that the relationship 
was proving a very happy one. 

“Are stepmothers as good to chil- 
dren as their own mothers are?” Allie 
asked Nellie Lane on day, as they 
walked home from school together. 

“I don’t know,” answered Nellie, 
“for my own mother died when I was 
so very little that I can remember any- 
thing about her. But I am very, very 
sure that she couldn't be any better 
than the dear mamma I have now.” 

“Emmy Jane said that stepmothers 
children when 


were always mean to 
there was nobody else around, and 
treated them like Cinderefla’s sisters 


did her,’” persisted Allie. 

“Who was Emmy Jane?” 
Nellie. 

“The little girl I played with in Bet- 
mont.” 

“And did she have a stepmother?” 


asked 


“No,” answered Allie reluctantly. 
“Then how did she know anything 
about them? She was just guessing: 


and I expect she just told you that to 
make you fool bad. Was she that kind 
of a little girl, do you think?” 

“I don't know,” answered Allie, new 
light beginning to dawn in her mind, 
The weeks she had spent in the com- 
pany of these new friends had taught 
her many things, and she had already 
discovered that they were more agree- 
able companions than Emmy Jane had 
been because they never did such un- 


pleasant things as Emmy Jane de- 
lighted in doing, and did not say such 
unkind things. 

Nellie’s question reminded her of 
the way Emmy Jane had acted about 
the beautiful new doll, and she sud- 
denly realized that her jealous little 
neighbor had deliberately cheated her 
out of a pleasure that was rightfully 
her own. 

“Well, she didn’t know how nice 
Miss Blake was. or she would never 
have told you such ugly things about 
her,” Nellie said. “Hasn’t she been 
perfectly lovely to you all the time?” 

“Yes,”" admitted Allie, remembering 
the birthday party, the pretty new 
clothes, the auto rides and the lovely 
new home that had all come to her 
through the new stepmother. 

“Then,” said Nellie, pausing 
moment at the corner where their 
ways parted, “if I were you, I'd be- 
lieve what I saw, and the way I was 
treated, and the good times I had, 
rather than the ugiy things that were 


for a 


said by somebody who didn't know 
what she was talking about. I think 
stepmothers are just lovely. And I 


know, because I have one of my very 
own, So there!" and Nellie vanished, 
leaving a thoughtful Allie to pursue 
her way homeward, 

One evening, a short time before the 
Christmas holidays, Dr Henderson said 
to his wife: 

“I received a letter from Margaret 
Marshall today, saying that the roof of 
the Belmont house needs some repairs, 
and that Grandma Nelson insists that 
I am the only one she will trust to see 
that it is done properly. There is no 
earthly reason why Margaret should 
not see to it, but I suppose Grandma 
will have to be humored, and that I 
had better go out there soon and have 
the work done—although it does seem 
foolish for me to do so,” 

“No,” answered Beatrice 
fully, “it is not foolish. Do you 
understand the real reason why 
Grandma insists that you should at- 
tend to it? The poor old soul is lonely 
without you, after all the years she 
spent in your house, and she is pining 
to see you. By all means go to Bel- 
mont, and stay a day or two extra. It 
might be just as well for you to take 
Allie with you, for her grandmother 
will certainly want to see her, and no 
doubt the child would be as glad to 
visit her old home.” 

“You are right—you always are! 
Dr John exclaimed tenderly. “Your 
woman’s instinct tells you what my 
dull masculine wits would never have 
guessed. I have no doubt Grandma is 
lonely, and I am equally sure that she 
will be glad to see Allie also. 

“I have a very important surgical 
case at the hospital, that will keep me 
here the remainder of this week; but I 
will write Margaret that I will be 
there early next week, if all goes well 
with my patient.” 

“Do not mention Allie’s coming, 
advised his wife. “That will be a nice 
surprise for her grandmother,” So the 
matter was settled. 

Allie’s excitement over the proposed 
trip was extreme. “I am going home! 
I am going home!” her heart sang ex- 


thought- 
not 


” 























Child's 
Summer 
Bonnet 


11th row 
Repeat from 2d row. 
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Lace for Child’s Bonnet 

_ Terms used: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
dc, double crochet; s, space, made 
as follows: Ch 2, miss 2 st, 1 dec 
in next st. 

Make a ch of 38 st, turn. 

lst row—One dc in 9th st from 
needle, d ¢ in each of next 18 st, 
2 s, miss 2 st (3 dc, ch 2 and 
1 dc in next st), ch 2, turn. 

2d row—(Three dc, ch 2 
and 14d4cunder ch 2), ldec 
inde2s,4de4s,4dec, 
1 s, ch 5, turn. 
3d row—Four dc, 1s, 7d c, 
1s,4de 2s (34d4oe, 
ch 2 and 1 dc under 
ch 2), ch 2, turn. 

4th row—(Three d ec, 
ch 2 and 1 dae under 

ldcinde, 2s, 

on 6 = & vee 2S 
4 dec, 18s, ch 5, turn. 
row—Four d e, 
48s,4adea2s8, Gde, 
ch 2, and 1 dc under ch 2), ch 2, 
turn. 

6th row—(Three dc, ch 2 and 
decinde, 


1 dad ¢ under ch 2), 1 

2s, 19 dc, 1s, ch 5, turn. 
7th row—Like 5th row. 
8th row—Like 4th row. 
9th row—Like 3d row. 
10th row—Like 2d row. 


Nineteen d c, 2s (3 dc, ch 2 and 14d c under ch 2), ch 2, turn. 


From lawn cut a cirele 3% inches in diameter, another piece 6 inches 
wide, 15 inches long in front and 18 inches at back, hollow it to the front, sew 
the ends together, then gather the back to the circle. 

Baste the insertion on and cut the lawn from underneath, using care no: 


to cut the insertion. Sew 
ribbon for tics. 


Insertion— 


the lace to front and bottom of neck. 


Sew on 


Make a chain of 72 st, turn. 


Ist row—One dc in 9th st from needle, 1 s, 3 dc in next 3 st, 5s, 19 dc, 


5 s, 4dac, 2s, ch 5, turn. 


2d row—One dc in nextdec,1s,4dc,2s,7dac¢,18,44 ¢, 


ls,7de,2s,4dc, 2s, ch 5, turn. 


4s,44¢, 


3d row—One d c in next dc,1s,4dce,15s,16dce,1s, 74¢,18,164¢, 


turn. 
3d row. 
2d row. 


4dc, 2s, ch 5, 
4th row—Like 
5th row—Like 


1 s, 


- 


6th row—One dein nextdc,13,4dc,56,19dc,538,4d¢c, 2 & 
Repeat from 2d row the required length, 
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ultantly, and she could hardly wait for 
the happy hay to come when she and 
her father—without any stepmother— 
would go back to the house where al) 
except the last few months of her life 
had been spent. “Maybe,” she told 
herself, “just maybe I won’t come 
‘back. Grandma and Aunt Margaret 
will let me stay if I want to.” The 
joys and advantages of her new life 
were all forgotten in the breaking 
forth of this long-repressed and fever. 
ish desire ‘“‘to go home.” 

She was busied with these thoughts 


one day, when Seatrice called the 
child to her, 
“Allie,” she said, “you know it is 


nearly Christmas time. Suppose you 
and I go down town this afternoon 
and buy some presents for your 
Grandma and your Aunt Margaret. 
Wouldn't you like to carry your gifts 
to them now, rather than wait until 
after you get back to buy them?” 

“O yes!” cried the child joyfully. “| 
saw the loveliest white shawl at Shil- 
lito’s the last time we were there. It 
made me think of Grandma’s little old 
black one. Do you suppose that would 
cost too much?" she added, as she re- 
membered Grandma’s remark con. 
cerning ‘‘waste of good money.” 

“It certainly will not cost too much, 
Allie dear. There will probably be only 
a few more years in which you will 
have the privilege of buying gifts for 
your Grandmother; so you should get 
just as nice ones as you can find. You 
should love your Grandmother very 
much, Allie, for she not only took care 
of you after your mother went away, 
but cared for her when your mother 
was a tiny baby and all through her 
life. She has done a great deal for 
you, that you should never forget. And 
your Aunt Margaret was kind to you 
and did a great deal for you for four 
years, You must get something very 
nice for her. Now run and get your 
coat and cap, while I order the car 
brought around.” 

That shopping trip was a most ex- 
citing one for the little girl. There 
were so many beautiful things in the 
stores that she would have had a hard 
time to choose which she should buy, 
had not Beatrice carefully advised her 
to take only what would please the 
ones who were to receive them, and 
not merely the ones that struck her 
own fancy. 

Beatrice Henderson did not raelize 
how much that trip was doing to win 
a place for her in her little stepdaugh- 
ter’s heart, for she was only intent on 
reaching out a kindly hand.to two 
lonely women who needed a bit of 
cheer. In doing the one loving deed, 
she won her reward in the new bond 
which she established between Allie 
and herself. 

The next day when the two travel- 
ers left home, Allie was so smilingly 
happy and so confidential with her 
stepmother over the contents of the 
suitcase which she carried, that Bea- 
trice was left behind with the joyful 
belief that matters were going to be 
straightened out far sooner than she 
had believed possible. 

Dr John cou!d not help but notice 
the looks of interested approval which 
their fellow travelers bent upon the 
animated little girl beside him in the 
train Beatr:ce had carefully arrayed 
her little daughter in one of the most 
becoming of her_new dresses, and in- 
stead of the plain braids, had arranged 
Allie’s long and abundant hair in curls. 
The velvet cap and coat with the soft 
brown fur trimmings were most at- 
tractive foils for the bright face to 
which excitement had brought un- 
wonted color, and from which it had 
banished the disfiguring scowl. No 
wonder that people smiled when they 
looked at this transformed Allie Hen- 
derson. 

{To Be Concluded.] 


Toward the Light 


It won't hurt so, dear heart, if you 
stop trying to live it all at once, You 
do not have to bear tomorrow, next 
week or next year, you know, until 
they come; and today is bearable. If 
one day can be borne, so can a life. 

Along when I was eight or ten 
years of age, and used to go berryiné, 
I remember how easy it seemed to fill 
a small gill measure, and by emptying 
it into a quart: pail the larger re 
ceptacle appeared to fill easily and 
quickly. But if I chanced to start 
with the quart pail, it seemed an en¢- 
less task to reach the top. 

You and I, and every soul on earth, 
can live a day and put love and cour 
age and strength into it. And the 
days are but the beads that make uP 
the chain of life. However dark to 
morrow appears, or however big the 
burden life has seen fit to lay upon US, 
we can hold up our heads today, 
square our shoulders, and whistle 
sing a bit as we buckle down to the 
task of plugging away toward light— 
the light that will no more fail t? 
follow steadfast living, than dawn has 
ever failed to follow night.—[L. 
Stearns. 


It is well for one not to try to 4 
too much each day. To do what one 
can with ease, and to let the rest 8° 
without qualms or misgivings of 
type, will brighten many days in mal 
lives.—[Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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To Think and to Do 


Timely Subjects of General Interest 

















The Wife Who Smiles 
REFLECTIONS BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 
OD bless the farmer’s wife who 
makes the best of everything, 
who looks on the bright side 


—the sunlit side. She is comfort- 
able to live with—why even gruff 
old Farmer Smith delights in lean- 
ing on the line fence and talk- 
ing with her. And why should he 
not? Is she not interested in her 
neighbors? Are her interests bound- 
ed by the old line fence—can 


fence a field? 
the neighbors 


they be fenced as you 
No; they radiate to all 


round about. 
She reminds me of the placid 
brook that flows down through the 


old New England meadows of my boy- 


that makes personality rich and win- 
some, and that causes roses to bloom 
in the lives of others. She is always 
looking for the best in her husband, 
and looking for the best in her neigh- 
bors. You may be only a neighbor, 
but you do enjoy leaning on the old 
line fence and chatting with her. 


Soft Wood Floors and Rugs 


SUGGESTIONS BY CROSBY EASTMAN 





Carpets have practically gone out of 
fashion. In their place are large rugs, 
or those being out of the question, 
small ones, Abolishing the carpet does 
away with much dust and mustiness. 
The ease with which floors are cleared 
for frequent cleaning needs no men- 
tion, 


hood days. The brook reflected all if you own a new house it will be 
the flowers on its banks, and even fitted with hard-wood floors, but if you 
the weeds were transformed when re- live in a house built a number of years 
flected in its pellucid depths. So the ago, soft wood floors will probably 
farmer’s wife who makes the best of predominate, and to the mistress of 
life reflects every flower of life, and such a house what to do with the old 
even the weeds are transformed as floors is a vital question. In many 
thy are reflected in the magic of her cases the boards are wide, unmatched, 
sunny personality. with cracks and big knotholes to dis- 

It follows, even as light follows courage her. This question can be an- 


darkness, that she sees the best in, 
and makes the most of, a man. Her 
John has a contented look. A man 
breathes easily and begins to know 
real comfort in life when his wife 
does not expect him to be an angel. 
Kindly eyes, strong, willing arms to 


work all the day long for his family, 
and a pure ‘heart, are worth more 
than wings just now. There is a 
lot of real satisfaction in living with 
a woman who loves you just as you 


Above a fickle world. 


Its tide. 


And poise. 
Remains unchanging! 


Fail not our fait 





The Star and The Rock 


Uncounted ages it has kept its vigil lone 


hange comes to continents; 
They nose into the sea or lift themselves above 


Upheavals in the social system fling broadcast 
The wreck of thrones upon the rapid stream of time. 


It matters not that all else reels in mad cavort, 

If man but lifts his eyes, high-held against the skies, 

The lodestar with unchanging glow will give him pause 
Something at least in all the universe 


That and God, though worlds may totter 
The North Star and the Rock of Ages! 


swered by covering them with hard- 
wood “filling’’—a sort of superior lino- 
leum, resembling hard-wood, which 
when laid, forms an excellent substi- 
tute for a hard-wood floor. If the price 
to some is prohibitory, I would sug- 
gets that they finish the floors them- 
selves, 

First, clear the rooms and take up 
the old carpets, if any. These carpets 
may be sent away and woven into 
most desirable rugs. By the time your 


The nations rise in wrath, and tumult reigns 
Where once was peace; confusion walks with chaos, an 
Man's conflicts rage unpent; destruction fills the earth! 


—Daisy M. Moore. 




















TS 
are—loves you with all your faults floors are ready you will have them 
and failings and imperfections; the back in the form of thick durable cov- 
woman who does not set an impos- erings, and of a texture and color that 
sible goal, then look at you as the cannot fail to please. 
trainer does at the poor circus ani- All warped and uneven places in the 


mal, and say: “Climb up there.” 


Most husbands—even farmer hus- 
bands—are amenable to fair treat- 
ment. Many a man does not drive 
well who leads splendidly. When 


you take the lead, he follows. When 
@ woman takes thought for a man’s 
comfort he takes thought for her de- 
sires and interest in her plans. “Not 
always,” you say. No; some men 
are not amenable to human treat- 
ment—they should be Robinson Cru- 
soes On some womanless, desert island 
—but nine men out of ten will re- 
Spond to kind treatment. A man 
Sees more than the delicious, cooling 
drink that his wife brings to him in 
the harvest field when he is athirst; 
he sees the love that makes the small 
Service great, and all that is best in 
him rises up in response—else he is 
not a man. 

The wife who makes the best of 
her husband will make the best of the 
disappointments and trials that fall 
to the lot of a farmer’s wife. She will 
have the upward look, she will see 
through her disappointments, God’s 
*ppointments. She will be a firm be- 
Hever in an overruling Providence and 
‘nthe ultimate good. She will not be 
“asting aside the modest daisies of 
“Gay and longing for the roses of to- 
morrow. She will have the content 
that makes the best of the blessings 
of today. She has learned that to- 
row happiness is a_ will-o’-the- 
‘Sp, that happiness hobnobs, first 
With today, then with eternity. 
th he may be far from handsome, 

is farmer’s wife who makes the 
th of eve It is the size of 
® heart, not the contour of the face, 


This filling will 


boards must be remedied with ham- 
mer and plane, and here you may need 
the assistance of a man. All cracks 
and knotholes must be filled, and while 
there are good crack fillers on the 
market, a _ practically indestructible 
compound can be made at home ata 
cost of not more than twenty cents for 
a room. Into three quarts of hot water 
throw shredded newspaper enough to 
absorb it all. Let it soak until soft and 
pulpy. Mix half a pound of flour and 
some powdered alum, and stir into the 
pulp, cooking all until thick as putty, 
then press into the cracks. Half the 
quantity given will do a single room. 
Unless the floor is in very bad shape. 
harden like papier- 
mache, and will not chip and sweep 


out like putty. 


If any of your floor boards are sound 


and show a pleasing grain, one of the 
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make dance music 


dealer. 
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( Dance to the‘music of famous 
bands and orchestras 
—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance 
numbers, played by musicians who are past 
masters in the art of delighting dance lovers. 
All the dash and sparkle and rhythm that 
so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 



































Household Extract 


will make home-made rootbeer 
easily and economically. Get a 25c 
bottle from your grocer. A cake of 
yeast and some sugar—that’s all. 


One bottle makes 80 glasses. 


Hires Household Extract contains 
the actual juices of roots, barks, herbs 
and berries. It makes rootbeer as 
pure as it is sparkling and delicious. 

With our special airtight patent bottle 
~ Stoppers you can keep the 
snap and sparkle in your 
~ home-made rootbeer 
until ready to 













prepared turpentines will make an at- 
tractive floor finish. If the floor is not 
fit for this kind of finish, the next best 
thing is colored varnish, which comes 
in many shades, With this a good 
wood filler (shellac) is indispensable. 
Purchase a good brush and apply 
the liquid to one board at a time, Fin- 
ish its entire length before beginning 
another. Do not stop and allow the 
board to dry when half done, because 
then the ‘‘seam” will show. Do not 
put varnish on too thick, and be sure 
to brush it out well. It is economy to 
buy the best varnish. As soon as the 
final application of varnish is dry you 
are ready for your rugs. If the color 
scheme is carefully carried out, and 
the work well done, the result will be 
more than pleasing, and the expendi- 
ture of time and money very little. 





serve. Your 
grocer has 
them. 


Be sure ™~. 
you get this ~ 
package. It brings ~ 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. 





L diate on our @->—-; 


liberal Easy Monthly Payment —< 
plan—the most liberal terms ever % 
offered on a Ly grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices 
save you money, We make our 
bicycles in our own mew «model 
factory and se!} direct to you. We & 

utreal quality in them and our /fij’) 

icycles must satisfy you, _ ee 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes 0% 
to choose from in our famous 
RANGER line. Seni for big, 
beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the 
first payment and energetic boys 
by edd joba—paper routes, deliv- x 
ery for stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the smal] Payments. \ 

FREE on Auproval and 30 \¥ 












RE wheels and parts for half 
usual prices. SEND NO MONEY but write 
for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


AS 2 A D CYCLE COMPANY 








Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


8: le bh Scape Ointment, Taleum) of Outieuva 



































Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 10 
cents. Acdress Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 

















Pin TRIS ‘PaZicee “Sericeiteriss Xaveriivers 
It Gearantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
PARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
, Americen Agriculterist Guarantee 




























































































Ribbed Lace for Towels 

° Ch (chain) 20, dc (double crochet) 
Home and Family in Sth st (stitch) from hook, ch 2, 
miss 2dc in next, forming sp (space), 
. 2 more sp, ch 1, turn. 2d row—S c 
Matters of interest to young and old (simple crochet) in each st, 13 s ec in 
all, ch-1, turn. 3d row—S c in each 
s c, taking up lower or back loop, giv- 
ing a ribbed appearance, ch 1, turn, 
Without a Doctor Castor Oil (for an adult). Then try 4th row—S c in each of 13s c,2sc 
to make up your mind what is the jpn last s ec, ch 1, turn. Sth row—S ec 

BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN cause of the illness. 


I T ought to go without saying that If bronchitis or pneumonia, there 




















I believe that all sick people will be short, quick breathing with 
cough, That which is raised in bron- 
they should, and as early in the chitis will be frothy white mucus, but 
ness as it is possibile to get one, But in pneumonia it will be thick, yellow- 
whatever 1 may have supposed five i82, and streaked with blood. In 
years ago, I know today, because your pneumonia, cover the chest and back 
letters have taught me, that a very Of the side affected (usually there will 
large number of people are so situat- be pain to guide you) with Antiphlo- 
ed that getting a doctor is an almost gistine, put on exactly as directed in 
impossible thing to do, For one rea- the container. In bronchitis, put it 
son, there are not enough doctors to over the site of pain or tight feeling. 
In Massachusetts alone, a_ In pleurisy, you will have short breath- 
towns with- ing, but intense pain. Use Antiphlo- 
gistine over the pain, but also put on 
a roller-towel as a tight binder around 





should have a doctor. Of course 
ill- 











go around, 
recent survey showed 73 
out a resident physician, If that is 
the condition in a thickly settled man- 
ufacturing state, with more doctors to the chest. This gives great relief in 
the square mile than in any other state  pleurisy. 
except Rhode Island, it is easy to If the disease is in the throat, whit- 
realize how much greater the defi- tle a stick about as long as a lead pen- Lace for the Big Towels 
ciency of medical care must be in sil, but only one-eighth as thick, wind 
more sparsely settled, agricultural sec- one end with absorbent cotton, dipthis jn 145 ¢. 6th row—Scinl4s ce, 2s 
tions. in the bottle of Argyrol and swab the ¢ jin last sc. 7th row—Sc in 15s c. 
Under these circumstances, and be-_ throat Burn this after using, and Sth row—Scinil5sc,2scinlastse 
cause people are constantly falling ill never dip it in the bottle again after Continue thus for 12 rows. 13th row— 
even in the healthiest communities, | it has been in the mouth or throat. If §1] (slip st) in each of 6 sc, sc in 13 
have decided to try to suggest just the the patient is able to gargle, drop 10 gsc. 


>in 18 se, ch6,se 
best that can be done without a doc- gdrop of the 20% solution into a glass in last s c of 12th row, ch 6, turn. 15th 
tor. of water 


and use as a gargle. Do not row—D ¢c in 3d of 6 ch, ch 6, sc in 13 
A few things should be provided swallow this, as it is poisonous. sc. 








in 13 se, sc in 
during health and kept in a_ place If the heart is affected, give one- each of 6 ch, ch 1, turn, 17th row— 
found quickly and = sixtieth grain of Strychnia three times Scin19sc. 18th row—Sc in19sc. 
without search, A clinical thermome-  quring the day and once in the night, 19th row—Miss 1 sc, s c in 18 s ec. 
ter, a pound roll of absorbent cotton, and treat by absolute rest. Use bedpan Narrow thus at bottom of each even 
a two-ounce bottle of Aromatic Spirits and urinal, and prevent all exertion row to end of 27th row of 13 s ¢, ch 5, 
of Ammonia, tightly corked, a me- possible. The Strychnia may be used turn, 28th row—D c in 4th sc, ch 2, 
dium-sized can of Antiphlogistine, 4 three times a day as a general tonic in Miss 2, d c in next, 2 more sp, ch 5, 
two-ounce bottle of Castor Oil, a one- Gonvyalesence, if one is needed at the turn. 29th row—D c in dc, 3 sp, ch 





where they can be 


ounce bottle of, 20% solution of Argy-  peginning, 1, turn. Repeat from 2d row. 
rol (poison!), a box of one-quarter For intestinal diseases, keep the di- Upper edge: Ch 2 and dc in each 
dc or end of rib. Lower edge, the 


grain Calomel tablets, another of one- gestive tract clear, feed on liquids, 
sixtieth grain Strychnia (poison!), @ nilk largely (take the chill off before Same, with 2 dc, 3 ch between, in cen- 
bottle of five-grain Lithia Tablets piving and give hot when you can) ter of 6ch. 2d row—3s c in each of 
(Wyeth’s), and a box of Seidletz pow- anq depend on rest and proper diet. 4 SP, * 1s c in next, ch 1, d c and 5 
ders, also one bent-glass drinking tube, Keep the patient clean and well bathed tr and dcin next, ch 1, sc in each of 
and one or two hot water bottles, 4 jn al) illnesses Nothing contributes mext 2sp, ch 1, dc and 7tr and dc in 
glass urinal and a flat enamel bedpan. yore to the comfort. For all infam- next, ch 1, sc in each of next 2, ch 1, 

This is not a very complete medical matory processes, rely on Antiphlogis- 4@ ¢ and 5 tr and dc in next sp, ch 1, 
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s c in next, 3s c in next 6 sp, repeat 
from *.—[Sara Leigh. 





To Set Colors 

Set the colors in your new summer 
dresses before washing. Soak in the 
proper solution from ten minutes to 
half an hour, if very delicate, or for 
hours or overnight if not so delicate. 
Iron with a moderately hot iron. Ex. 
cessive heat, as well as light fades del- 
icate colors. 

Salt is the most common mordant 
—one cup to a gallon of cold water 
being the amount used. This sets 
any color, but is especially good for 
pinks, reds and blacks. Good also for 
blue. 

Alum—One ounce to one gallon 
water. For blue, lavender, green. 

Vinegar—One cup to one pail of 
water. For yellow, tan, brown. 

For lavender you may use one 
tablespoon sugar of lead to two or 
three gallons of water. 


Counting the Cost 

Mother was rolling Dorothy’s hair 
up on rags that she might have 
“naturally curly hair” at the school 
program the next day. As one curl 
was being tied, Dorothy gave a sup- 
pressed groan. 

“Does it hurt you?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well, it is pretty tight,” agreed 
Dorothy, her eyes full of tears. She 
added quickly, lest mother refuse to 
roll any more: “But I’m willing to 
suffer pain to be beautiful.”-—[Har- 
riette Wilbur. 




















Art and the Goat 
“Where have you been, Johnny?” 
“Down to the barn. giving the goat 
drawing lessons.” 
“Did you say drawing lessons?” 
“Yes, teaching him to draw an ew 
press wagon.” 





outfit, but a good deal can be done ting to relieve pain and swelling. To 





with it. bgt ay - a ae increase the amount of urine, and in 
upon rest in bed. ne first thing to GO 41) cases where you suspect a rheu- 
is to relieve pain, the ~e to htt matic tendency, give one or two Lithia 
what is the matter, and the firs ' ©P tablets in a glass of water three times 
in this piestion ts to a ane } ew a day. Use one teaspoonful of Aro- 
is fever. n = yore of gt aie matic Spirits of Ammonia in a wine- 
“te o mg ide of ~ wd pain will glassful of water for all acute heart 
ottle over 1e@ 8 - attacks or for faintness. Keep the 





will give epee. relief. a ang bowels open every 48 hours at least. 

the pressure or absence 0 a. . , aa. Never lose your head or your courage, 

—— — es mt a Ben and remember that open bowels, rest 

derneath le tongue an e hs ; . io teat s sleen are wh: 

for five minutes, with the lips firml) in bed, light diet and sleep are what 
. cure most illnesses in the end, 


closed over it. The normal tempera- , 
ture is 98.6, and is marked on most Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
thermometers Anything above that mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
‘3 fever of more or less severity. Keep inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
ae Eever Of more of vg 4a ‘ torial Department, American Agriculturist, 
a patient in bed for at to 48 hours 9335 Fourth Ave, New York City. 

after all fever is gone; often for much 





longer than that. Take the tempera- " . 
ture the first thing in the morning, An Old-Fashioned Rose Jar 
and at about five o'clock in the after- It seems a great pity to let rose 
ate Fever will be eee hem. Hare leaves go to waste; why not make an 
almost every case. worma prea g fs . . amen hice 

is about 22 a minute, Fever and dis- old fashioned rose are : 
eases of the heart or lungs will in- Any tightly-covered china jar will 
crease the rate, The pulse in health is do, but it is better to purchase a reg- 
t bout 73 and regular ular Japanese or Chinese rose jar, 
_ hy eae 1 which can be as inexpensive or costly 


you find fever, keep to a liquid : ive 

aioe, ‘and go to light solids, such as 25 desired. The potpourri is made as 
toast or poached egg, as the fever sub- follows: Take a large quantity of fresh 
sides. While on liquids, give a cupful Tose leaves, dry these in the sun, turn 

s 8. ~ 6 over often, so that all; get perfectly 

* every three hours, if the patient can Saar een iene be : 

take as much comfortably. Use the 4ry and crisp. Add sweet-scented ge- 

, . ranium, lemon, verbena, honeysuckle, 


bent glass tube for drinking and save poe: : ‘ao? by | 
exertion for the patient. Total rest is lavender, etc, all of which must be 
the greatest curative agent that we thoroughly dried. After thorough 
possess. Medicines never cured any- drying, pepper the leaves with pow- 
dy ye dered orris root, cinnamon salt, about 


vody yet. They do a very necessary > L 3 
aces gy tee the progress of dis- a tablespoonful of each will be re- 
ease, but the cure is wrought by the quired. Then add 20 drops each of oil 
forces of nature. Our work is to hold of cloves and lavender, half that quan- 
down destructive agencies and give tity of oil of cinnamon, and as much 
nature a chance. Rest in this sense oil of musk as vou feel entitled to 
includes quiet, darkened room, no spend om your potpourri, This is the 
talking, no guests (even members of most expensive item in the prepara- 
the family should keep out of the bed- tion. Mix all together and place in a 
room). and no unnecessary mental or Wide-mouthed jar. For the first year 
physical exertion. or two the leaves should be stirred 

: often. Keep the jar in a dry place, and 





the bowels. If there is time, give one- 


. > - ys re li rj “@ 
qvarter grain of calomel every 15 min- (not hot) stove lid will scent a room 


as quickly. 

utes until four are taken (one grain snaueiaininmamands 

; ‘ ‘ wa , io - 

in all) and follow in eight h urs w = The stars of heaven are free, because in 
a Seidletz powder. If you want quicK- amplitude of liberty their joy is to obey the 
er action give two tablespoons of laws.—-[ William Watson 





Less Work for Everybody 


No wood to haul and chop, no coal 
scuttles to fill, no ashes to carry, no 
soot. The New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove provides a ready fire that 
burns only when it is needed. ; 
This convenient, modern cook-stove 
has proved its worth to 3,000, 
users. It means added comfort in 
cooking—cooler, cleaner kitchens. 
The heat can be accurately con- 
trolled for any kind of cooking— 
slow or hot fire, just as required— 
and with great economy. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 1s on- 
tainable in |. 2, 3 and 4-burner sizes. 
Another great convenience. the New Per- 


y > € > bed, Ilse, ‘spira- . 4 ° ° 
The patient in i, pulse, respira each season you will be more delight- For best fection Water Heater, gives you hot water 
on tap. Quickly and easily attached. Ask 


tion and temperature learned, quiet, m ; bine ge 
and liquid diet arranged for, and pain tng tg fr ne a hy room, ee results P 

- ‘ actin cover the jar for a spe en cover tase Socony 1 
elieved, the next thing is to attend to : ; our dealer. 
. again. A very little of it on a warm Kerosene 4 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


NEW PERFECTION 


OIL COOK STOVE AND WATER HEATER 































SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer’s crop. U. 8. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
fruit, berries and vegetables. ~ 





Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., 


The Needleworker Can Find Many Uses For This Lace 


=> 


write 
Pin THiS ‘Sascon ‘Sricuiterise Advertiser 
It Guarantees you the full benefits 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER BMBLEM 
which represents the 
American Agricelterist Guarantee 
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Generally Good Crop Promise 


Wheat Harvest Pushed Rapidly—Corn Late in the Planting—Small Grains 
Bulk Large, but Potato Acreage Deficient—B. W. Statistician 


Snow 


Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


UNE weather conditions were fa- 
J vorable to crop development, yet 
were not of a character to make 
good the lateness of the season, Cool 
weather and plenty of rain were good 
for filling small grains, but the same 
conditions further delayed the corn 
crop. Too much rain during May and 
early June delayed corn planting until 
it was too late to put in the full acre- 
age intended; and that which was 
planted went in late and with unfa- 
vorable soil conditions. At the close 
of June the corn crop was from two to 
three weeks late, and was very irreg- 
ular in growth, because of interference 
with planting. 
Present returns from Orange Judd 
crop reporters indicate an acreage less 


in the fields. The crop indication at 
harvest is 514,000,000 bushels. 
Spring wheat had too much rain and 


warm weather during June, and is 


growing rank. Tne condition is re- 
ported at six points decline, with a 
possible prospect of 290,000,000 bush- 
els spring wheat. Grassohppers are do- 
ing damage in North Dakota, and there 
is apprehension of black rust appear- 
ing, although there is as yet no posi- 
tive information, 

Harvesting of oats has begun as far 
north as central Missouri, with the 
crop very irregular. The straw is short 
and heads generally undersized. There 
are good fields everywhere, especially 
where they were seeded early. At the 
same time there are very poor fields 
almost everywhere, so general average 
will be rather light, the condition is 


oo aoe h cast ves ith reported at 86, and indicates a total 
than 1% larger than ast year, wit crop of about 1,275,000,000 bushels 
a total of 103,013,000 acres. Some opts, 


corn was still being planted, even in 
central Illinois during the late week 
in June. Aside from the lateness of 
the crop, the corn plant is in excellent 
condition. The stand is better than 
usual, root growth is good, and fieids 
have been well worked. The average 
condition of corn is reported at 87.4, 
or two 9oints higher than last year, 
and about three points better than an 
average. Plenty of rain, with high 
temperatures during July would make 
the crop catch up with the season, On 
the other hand, if the season is rela- 
tively as late at the end of June, the 
question of the possibility of maturing 
the crop will become prominent. 
Much Promise in Wheat 
Weather conditions were very favor- 
able for winter wheat; cool. moist 
weather aiding in the filling. Cutting 
was under way as far north as cen- 
tral Illinois and southern Iowa on 
July 1. Weather conditions have been 
very favorable for harvest cast of the 
Mississippi river. The weather helped to 
offset the damage from hessian fly in 
this territory; there are a few districts 
where the wheat yields are very sat- 
isfactory, but there is larger territory 
where the fly damage did not become 
fully apparent until the binders were | 


Rye conditions show a decline dur- 
ing June and crop goes to harvest 
with a prospect of about 81,000,000 
bushels. The barley crop is of medium 
proportions. with a promise of 175 
000,000 bushels. 

Good Hay Crop in Sight 

Weather conditions were not entire- 
ly favorable for timothy meadows, and 
as a result the yield of hay is showing 
some disappointment. The clover crop 
was generally good and the total hay 
crop will equal last year and be am- 
ple for all requirements. 

There is a material shortage in the 
acreage of potatoes, due to lack of la- 
bor, continued poor weather at plant- 
ing and-the high price and scarcity 
of seed. The condition is reported at 
87.4, which indicates a crop of 367,- 
000,000 bushels. It must be noted, 
however, that the July report is always 
high, and that under normal condi- 
tions we can expect a material decline 
from this prospect. 

The flax acreage is reported at 
1,811,000 acres, with a fairly satisfac- 
tory condition and expect promise of 
15,000,000 bushels seed. The fruit crop 
so far as apples and peaches are con- 
cerned is better than usual, and also 
better than last year except in the 
southwest, and west of the Missouri 
river, where the Easter frost was ef- 
fective. 





THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEE POUND 


sold under the hammer. Attendance 
was good and prices realized satisfac- 


tory. uotations are virtuall un- 
New York Chicago Boston ye v 
1920.... 60 Hite 61% The Milk Market 
1919.... 52% 51 53 At New York, a slight decrease in 
1918 46 43% son receipts, although supply still liberal. 
W17.... 3D sai 35% Receipts of cream show a decided 
Butter gain. Demand has been active and 


At New York, about a recent prime 
level under good consumptive demand; 
fair offerings of foreign butter. Fresh 
emy higher than extras 59% @0c p Ib, 
firsts 55>@5S8e, prime to fey dairy 96@ 
Se. 

Cheese 

At New York, undertone one of con- 
fidence. Current makes of flats 27@ 
2 p Ib, twins 26% @28c, Wis held 
cheese 26@29c, skims 15@19c. 

The Milk Market 


The July price of milk f o b Boston 
is 9%e p qt testing 3.7 fat. This agree- 
ment was reached last week between 
dealers and the marketing committee 
of the farmers’ assn. It is an advance 
of \e over June, and ic over the July 
price of a year ago. In negotiaations 
the milk farmers desired to return to 
the 3.5% fat as the basic standard of 
tests, but the dealers succeeded in an 
argument for 3.7 test, claiming that 
the average test of all the milk they 
buy and put out into the trade is 3. 
or higher, 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbp =—Cattle—, —Hogs—, -——Sheep—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Chicago ...++.$16.25 $15.25 $16.10 $22.60 $8.00 $8.75 
New York .... 17.95 15.75 17.00 2250 9.50 9.60 
Buffalo 00 15.50 17.00 22.75 9.00 10.J0 





+» 17.50 15.50 16.75 22.50 10.00 16.00 
+» 16.00 15.00 15.75 21.50 8.25 825 





At New York, cattle were active and 
higher early, but market closed with 
liberal receipts and 50c @$1 off. Com- 
mon to prime steers 12@17.75 p 100 


surplus rapidly being cut down. The 
rate for July in 200-210-mile zone is 
$2.95 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 3.6% milk 
is 3.19, and 4% milk 3.35. 


General Markets 
{From Page 12.] 
southern peaches $2@5 p cra, apples 
not quotable. 
The apple crop of Ida promises to 
be unusually heavy, according to re- 
cent advices. This is a box-apple ter- 


ritory. 
Hay 

At New York, buyers 
lower prices, offerings ample. No 2 
timothy 8$45@48 p ton, fey clover 
mixed 45@48, No 1 do 42@46, large 
bales commanding the outside prices; 
oats and rye straw 22@24. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings ample, good 

to choice veal calves 22@2tc p Ib. 
Potatoes 

At New York, prices have shown a 
downward tendency under increased 
offerings from the south, No 1 $8@11 
P bbl, No 2 4@7, Bermudas 10@13, No 
1 sweets 3.25@4.25 p bskt. 

The weather was dry and hot at 
time of planting around Kalamazoo, 
Mich, and growers not overly certain 
about a good stand of potatoes from 
an increased acreage. Seed stock sold 
as high as $6 p bu. 

Growth of vines in nothern and 
eastern potato areas continues fa- 


vorable. 
Poultry 
At New York, a fair business, mar- 


demanding 





Ibs, butcher cows 3.50@12.25. Veals 
unevenly higher for prime at 14@18 p 
100 tbs, a few choice lots 18.50, culls 
sheep and prime lambs, medium and 
mie, 
sheep firm, closed about steady for 
°mmon lambs easier. Common to 
fs te Sheep (ewes) $6.50@9.50 p 100 
8, yearlings 10@14, common to prime 
lambs 15@19. 
P Hogs opened 2c higher and ruled 
— At the close light to medium 
ents $17 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs over 
“") lbs 16.25@16.50, pigs 15.75, 


The Horse Market 


: Although this is always a quiet time 
year several] hundred horses were 


ket without important change, fresh 
killed nearby broilers 65@75ec p 1b, 
western dry picked 58@62c, fowls 3@ 
40c, turkeys 50@52c, squabs $6@9 p 
doz; quotations on live fowls 30@32c. 


Vegetables 
At New York, asparagus lower 
under increased offerings, choice 
cabbage firm, but most vege- 
tables poorly supported. Green 


and wax beans $2@3.50 p  bskt, 
beets $2@2.25, carrots $3@4, aspara- 
gus $2.50@5 p doz bchs, L I cucum- 
bers $1@1.50 p doz, cabbages $3@4 p 
bbl, with southern stock as low as 
bye aan tn ee $2 
50-p bbl, lettuce 2, Tex onions 


@1.50 p cra, green peas $1.50@2.50 p 
bskt, radishes $1.50@3 p 100 bchs, 
Acreage of onions around Canastota, 
N Y¥, reported by a prominent grower 
10% less than last year, due chiefly to 
lack of labor. 
Sugar 


Earlier reports are now denied that 
Cuban interests will refuse to sell any 
more raw sugar at a price under 24c; 
now reported Cuban govt offers to sell 
remainder of the crop to U §S at a fig- 
ure around 20c fo b Cuba. Vast 
quantities of sugar still remain on the 
island awaiting a market. 


Wool 


The mills of the American wooien 
company, the most extensive in this 
industry, last week closed down opera- 
tions indefinitely. 

Reported a great volume of cancel- 
lations of orders for woolen goods 
placed with Canadian mills, merchants 
unwilling to carry more goods than 
necessary. 

Secretary of National sheep and 
woo] bureau of America attributes at 
least a part of the glut in raw wools 
to the very wide use of shoddy in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel. He 
assert that half a billion pounds 
shoddy were thrown on the market 
last year. 





Shipping Wheat Via Hudson Bay 

For many years it has been a dream 
of Canada to build a railroad from the 
wheat fields of Manitoba (thus also 
reaching western Canada) to a deep 
seaport on the Hudson bay; grain and 
seed to be thence loaded into ocean 
steamships, cross Hudson bay and 
through Hudson strait in northern lat- 
itude 63 (look up your geography 
boys) and direct into England. This 
would save a very long and expensive 
railway haul or rail and water haul to 
Atlantic ports. 

It now appears that the coming 
summer will see the completion of the 
Hudson bay railway from The Pas, 
Manitoba, an established railway point 
some 300 miles north of North Dakota 
northeast to Port Nelson, which is the 
nearest seaport on the western edge of 
Hudson bay where docks and station 
buildings are already practically com- 
pleted. It has been long a moot ques- 
tion about the practicability of this 
scheme. While it would materially 
shorten the rail journey and still leave 
a comparatively short ocean journey 
scant 3000 miles from Port Nelson to 
Liverpool, this water course is open 
only three months during midsummer, 
then shut down by hard northern 
frosts, Actual distance, rail and water, 
from Saskatoon into Liverpool would 
show a saving of 1181 miles in the 
shipment of Saskatchewan wheat to 
Liverpool, most of this in the way of 
a shorter land haul. 

Its supporters claim the Hudson bay 
route would save 15 cents a bushel on 
freight to Europe on 30 million bush- 
els annually. If this great enterprise 
ever reaches large proportions it 
might not only advantage Canadian 
grown wheat over that of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, but also affect the 
rail and ocean shipping business of the 
North Atlantic. The raiiroad is being 
financed by the Canadian government. 








Where | Our Money Goes 


Congressman Blanton said in con- 
gress last session: In February, 1920, 
in the .various departments of 
this government, instead of reducing 
the unnecessary idle, clerical force 
now existing in this city, there were 
nearly a thousand additions to the 
service. To be exact, there were 2573 
separations from the service, while 
there were 3362 new, green clerks em- 
ployed and given a civil-service status, 
making an addition of 789 to the cleri- 
cal force in one month, rather than a 
decrease. 

That is 
incident 


the most remarkable 
of governmental failure to 
economize of which I am able to 
conceive. It is generally understood 
and conceded by those who have in- 
vestigated that there are about 40,000 
useless, idle, unnecessary government 
employees still here in Washington, 
and this exists notwithstanding the al- 
leged attempt on the part of every 
committee to reduce them, because it 
is stated at the beginning of almost 
every bilJ] that we have reduced ex- 
penditures and diminished the force, 
thus giving it out to the public that 
we have cut them loose and sent them 
home, when, as a matter of fact, al- 
most each month the number of un- 
necessary employees here, instead of 
being reduced is increasing. Now who 
is responsible for it?” 

&* These 40,000 useless idle clerks 
on the government payroll at Wash- 
ington, if paid only $1500 each would 
mean annual expenditure of $60,000,- 

Add to this the cost of equip- 
ment, office rents, pay of those who 
boss, traveling expenses, and all the 
other items, this original sum advances 
to near the 100-million dollar point. 
But the idle, useless Washington 
crowd is only a part of the excess bag- 
gage attached to government payrolls. 
The fact is, scattered over the coun- 
try, as recently pointed out in Ameri- 






7 


can Agriculturist, over 400,000 people 
are drawing pay and rendering unnec- 
essary service. They cost the people 
a billion dollars a year. They consume 
and do not produce. They become a 
most important facter in the high cost 
of living. Let Uncle Sam stop this 
waste and a long step will have been 
taken to lower the high cost of gov- 
ernment which is latrgely responsible 
for the high cost of living.—[The Edi- 
tor. 





At Lancaster, Pa, county products 
dominated the markets, due in part to 
shipping restrictions. Nearby farmers 
were able to furnish the local de- 
mands. Choice steers sold at Union 
stock yards at $10@16.25 p 100 Ibs, 
calves 16@18S, hogs 14@16.50, wheat 
2.50@2.75 p bu, corn 1.50@1.73, oats 
85 @ Sic, potatoes 4.25@4.50, butter 65 
@ ic, eggs SS@40e p doz. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls 35@37e 
p lb, broiling chickens 55@70e, White 
Leghorns do 40@52c, eggs 44@44%ec p 
doz, cmy butter, extra 59%c p Ib, cab- 
bage $1@1.15 p bsxkt. asparagus 10@ 
42c p bch, lettuce 75c@1.25 p_ bskt, 
spinach 79¢@1.25 p bbl, peas1@1.75 p 
bskt, string beans 2@5, beets 1.75 @2, 
cucumbers 3@7, tomatoes 3@4 p cra, 
strawberries 15@440c p qt. cherries 10 
@15de p qt, live steers 13.50@16.75 p 100 
Ibs, hogs 16.50@17, winter bran 60.50 
@61 p ton, No 1 yellow corn 2.02 p bu, 
No 2 white oats 1.51@1.52. 


As to wholesale markets for new 
crop onions from the south (and this 


means chiefly Tex), prices are low 
under heavy offerings and the busi- 
ness apparently showing very little 


profit to southern growers 


. 
Coming Events 
Pa rural ministers’ conference, State College, 
July 19-31 

Summer agri echool, New Brunswick, July —-Aug 
Summer agri school, Ithaca, N Y, June 24-Sept 13 
Summer school agri teachers, Ithaca, N Y. 

July 5-Aug 13 


Conference agri teachers. Ithaca, N Y, Aug 2-6 
Poultry judging school, Ithaca, N Y, July 5-10 


State College. Pa, 
July 19-31 
Country church conference, State College, Pa, 
July 12-30 
Scoutmasters’ convention, State College, Pa, 


Conference county superintendents, 


July 15-16 
Pa state library school, State College, Pa, 
June 2R-Aug 6 
International apple shippers, Chicago, Ill, Aug 10-13 
General Farm Meetings 
Farmers’ commission house, Eastport, L I, Aug 10 


O state university, summer session, June 21-Aug 3 
New York state fair, Sept 13-18. 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, 
American poultry assn, Kansas City, 
Summer school, Morgantown, W Va, 
American federation of farm bureaus, 

Ind, 


July 24 
Mo, Aug 9-13 
June 15-Aug 27 
Indianapolis, 

Dec 


N Y state potato assn, Cortland, N Y, Aug 6-7 
Vegetable growers’ assn of Amer, Columbus, O, 
Aug 25-28. 








Send This Coupon—Save Money 


$4.35 











Locally 
they would cost you 
not less than $7.00, 
aps more. Even 
in our chain 
stores the sell- 


ing o ngs 
the priee to 
$6.00. Buying by 
mail does away 


with these ex- 


. You 
€ the 
$435 We 
S iceemeel 
Solid leather 
top to bottc 
perarar 
ned leather--wear like 
fron. Spac 
well - 
4 


apprecia! ° 
You take no risk, simply send the ival 
coupon. Shoes are si » y pestman $4.35 on arrive! 
If you like them keep them; FFnot, return them and we will re- 
. joding ec. Your word is enough. 
@ great money saver. "t delay. Mail coupon today. 


. 36 
RAMBLER SHOE CO., yiw youn erry 
Send my pair of Rambler worth-whfle work shoes. | Loi say 
tval. tirely satisfactory 

SS reas “ty x Lt Ly ener. including postage. 
Mame. ccocscccescosccccccccccce ecvcces Size.... 








AddrOSS. ..ccccccccececcsccccscceceess DtMtes sees eee 











We will Consider 


Loan Applications 


"THE DEMAND for loans 

exceeds the money sup- 
ply. We will, however, 
gladly consider applica- 
tions from New YorkState 


farmers in the order of 
application and in such 
amounts as availablefunds 
permit. 

varticulars upon request. 


Farmers Fund, Inc. 
M. W. Cole, President. 









































































































































FIELD NOTES 


&ve Sroca Fieve Reeacecntariwe 
ETHAN A HUTCHINGS 














Watch Out for These Fellows 

We have recently had several inqui- 
ries from our readers inquiring as to 
the advisability of sending cattle or 
swine to Swiss farm on 50 days’ time 
In each inquiry received, a different 
address for this farm has been given. 
such as Bethesda, Md, Chevy Chase, 
Md, Montclair, N J, Washington , DC, 
and others. Some of the inquiries have 


been signed by Douglas Demmon and 
some only “Swiss farm.” Watch out 
for any correspondence from this 
party. In fact, we have been advised 
that the Washington address given is 
only a vacant lot. 


A Litter of Champions 
During the early days of June a lit- 
ter of Berkshires was farrowed in 
Pennsylvania at the G. Smith & Sons’ 
Crystal Spring stock farm, Seelyville, 


that is worthy of special notice. Sym- 
boleer Belle Sth, an outstanding 
daughter of Symboleer’s Junior is the 


dam of the litter. Symboleer’s Junior 
it will be remembered was the junior 
champion boar of America in 1917, 
was shown all over the circuit, and 
later purchased by Zed Williams of 
Columbia, 8 C. 

This great sow was bred to Laurel's 
Champion Best. The result of the mat- 
ing of this union was 12 pigs, 10 of 
which remain, each and every one an 
outstanding specimen of the breed. 


From their growth maintained since 
farrowing, it is evident that the infu- 
sion of the blood of these two won- 
derfully large boars has produced a 
litter that will be heard from later. 
The gilts by Symboleer’s Junior have 
been sold in neighboring counties at 


to 14 weeks old, at 
$100 each. 


auction from 12 
prices ranging over 


Jerseys Sell for $463,529 
Jersey week of 1920, with the an- 
nual meeting of the American Jersey 
cattle club and its numerous sales, 
will certainly go down in Jersey his- 
tory as one of the breed's most notable 


occasions. Almost half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of Jerseys were sold during 
the week at five great sales held in 
New York and neighboring states: 35 
an mals were sold for a total sum of 
M05.520, averaging $1309 per animal, 
both bulls and cows of all ages. 


Butler Sale 


At the sale held by Edmond Butler 


at Mt Kisco, N Y, a new high price 
was established for Jersey cows when 
F. W. Ayer of Philadelphia, Pa, pur- 
chased the three-year-old cow, Fern's 
Oxford Triumph, for $15,000. Sixty 
animals were sold at this sale for a 
total of $186,250, an average of S314 
the second highest average ever re- 
ceived at a Jersey sale. The top price 
of the sale was paid by C, F. Sturhahn 





of Hartford, Ct, who paid $253,000 for 





Gipsy Gamboge Lad, a three-year-old 
grandson of Oxford Majesty's Gipsy, 
grand champion of the 1917 and 1918 
national dairy shows. Sybil’s Gamboge 
3d, a son of Sybil’s Gamboge, which 
was sold at the 1919 Butler sale for 


$65,000, was sold to J. C. Baldwin of 
Mt Kisco, N Y, for $13,000 a Vs 
Walkley of Southington, Ct, purchased 
the cow, Green Farm Sybil, for $12,000), 


Spann Sale 


The sale of W. R. Spann’s importa- 
tion took place at Morristown, N J, 
the day following the Butler sale. 
Seventy-nine animals were sold for a 
total ef $106,495, or an averags of 
SISAS, The four top-price animals 
were: Bright Golden Poppy, sold to 
Longview farms of Lee’s Summit, Mo, 
for 36600; Oakland’s Farm seauty, 
sold to Ayer & McKinney of Philadel- 
phia, for $6100; Agatha’s Princess 
Daisy, sold to Twin Oaks farm of 
Morristown, N J, for $6100; Fern’s Ox- 
ford Sonia, sold to Ayer & McKinney 
for $5100. 

Cooper Sale 
T. S. Cooper & Sons of Cooperburg, 


Pa, sold S4 head of Jerseys for $77,579, 


averaging $923 per animal. The four 
top-price animals at this sale were: 
Rower's Fawn Beauty, sold to Ayer & 
McKinney for $5700; Raleigh’s Bessie 
Belle, sold to R,. J. Denning of Toron- 
to, for $4600; Imp Lady Gilbert, sold 
to Ayer & McKinney for $4300 Au- 
gerey Golden Beauty, sold to Ayer & 
McKinney for $3000. 
Hood and Inderkill Sales 
At the Hood farm sale at Lowell, 


-o~ 


Mass, 71 Jerseys were sold for $53,535, 
averaging $755. Sophie's Elberta, 
which made 668 pounds fat as a three- 
year-old, and has also made a fine 
record itn the show ring, was top-price 
an'mal, selling for $6300 to W. L. Glat- 
felter of Spring Grove, Pa. 

The combined Kaplan-Inderkill sale 
held at Staatsburg, N Y, and at which 


(0 head were sold, brought a total of 
$39,670, averaging $661. The Kaplan 
consignment of 49 animals brought an 
average of $740. Nesta’s Lass, famous 
show-ring winner was top-price cow. 
being bought by Twin Oaks farm of 
Morristown, N J, for $4000. Sybil’s 
Gamboge 2d, a 29-day-old bull calf, 
topped the bulls with $2500, going to 
Inderkill farm. 





A New Champion 

It is very pleasing and gratifying 
to have the pleasure of breedi.g 
champions. This pleasure has come to 
C. I. Hood many times, but each time 
adds another thrill. Hood Farm To- 
rono has held the honor of champion 
A J C gold medal bull with ten 
daughters averaging 15,260.3 pounds 
milk, 812.95 pounds fat, but recent 
records completed at Falfurrias, 
Inderkill and Hood farm with daugh- 
ters of Pogis 99th of Hood farm adds 
this crown to another Hood farm-bred 
bull. Ten daughters of Pogis 99th of 
Hood farm average 14,346.8 pounds 
milk, 815.66 pounds fat, 1019.6 pounds 
butter SO% fat. They were all bred 
at Hood farm, tested in Massachu- 
setts, New York and Texas. 

a 

“Sold yesterday one pure-bred Shrop- 
shire ram $400, two yearling ewes for 
$3 50 four two-year-old ewes for $600.” 
Thus writes H. L. Wardwell or Pine- 
hurst stock farm, “After our lambs are 
weaned we will have 120 breeding 
ewes to sell, and in August we will of- 
fer 75 ewe lambs at about $75 each, 
and 75 ram lambs at from $75 to $125 
each. If we cannot get these prices 
we will hold them over and sell them 
as yearlings next year. But we hope 





to clean up the whole flock by Sep- 
tember.” 
Public Sale Dates 
Holstein 
July. Timonium, Md. Louis Mcl. Merryman, Cock- 


eysville, N 
August 3-4, 
Sales Co. 
August 19. Cambridge, 
Friesian club 
September 6. West Chester, Pa 
0 dispersal F. €. Brinton, Jr, 
September 15. Washington, Pa. 


sale manager 


Brattleboro, Vt Purebred Livestock 


N Y Washington Holstein- 
Pennsylvania A R 
sale manager. 

Washington county 


sale 

October 5-6. Brattlehoro, Vt Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co - 

October 12-13 Clarks Summit, Pa. George E. 


Stevenson & Sons 
November 11 West Chester, Pa 
November 17-18 Hornell. N ¥ 
county breeders’ sale Liverpool 
Co, sale managers. 


December 7-8 Brattleboro, Vt 


Wm Hicks 
Allegany -Steuben 
Sale & Pedigree 


Purebred Live Stock 


January 27 1921 Harrisburg. Pa Pennsylvania 

State sale 8. F. Zook, mgr 
Shorthorn 

August 28. Tiffin, O. Seneca county breeders. N. B 
Black, sale manager. 

September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 

Jersey 
July 20. Clarksville, O Kelley Bros. 
August 19 Barryville, N Y Wm Ross Proctor, 


Brookwood farms. 


September 29 Woodstock, 0. Standish & Winner. 


June 2, 1921 Lowell, Mass Hood farm 
June 2, 1921 Mt Kisco, N Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Guernsey 
July Athenia, N J F. B. Buckley, Valley Falls, 
N ¥ Importation sale 
September 18 Albany, N New York state 
Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual sale 
September 21, North Easton, Mass. Langwater 
farms 
Ayrshire 
October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale. 
Berkshire 
August Timonium, Md Iouls MeL. Merryman, 


Cockeysville, Md, sale manager. 


August 12. Edgemont, Pa Delchester farms sred 
sow sale. 
August 14. Dovuglassville, Pa. Sycamore farms. An 


nual sale. 
Duroc-Jersey 


August 12 Camp Chase, 0. Thomas Johnson, Oak 
land farms 

August 24 Columbus Grove, O J. E. Stemen & 
Son 


August 28 Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond B, Zook, 
Donegal farm 


December 2 Palmyra, Pa. 


Ridge farm. 
“wre China 


Sidney, O Ge 
haanchartie 0. 


J. Elmer Long, Slaty 


August 2 


tz. 
Earl 


August 5. West Fitzwater. 

August 10 Hicksville, 0. Countryman Bros & 
Chapman, 

August 11. Rockford, 0. Fred W. Schumm. 

August 21. Troy, O. Resthaven S Hayner farms. 

August 23. Utica, O. A. J. Penic 


September 1. St Marys, O. Wierwille Bros and 
Kruse & Katterheinrich. 
September 6. Hartville, 0. 
September 15. Sandusky, O. 
farms 
September 16. 
September 17, Fort Recovery, 0. A 
September 21. Clarksville. O. V. H. Gregory. 
September 27 Wilmington, 0. R. E. Woods. 
September 29 Wapokoneta, O. Frazier Bros. 
October 4. Wilmington, O. Johns & Painter. 
October 6 Highland, 0. J. P. MeVey. 


Minnie Taylor farm. 
R. K. Ramsey, Huron 
Camden, O. Wm. Whitesell. 
F. A. Prevost. 


October 11. Utiea George H. Kirkpatrick. 
October 11 (night). Utica, O. Arthur J. Penick. 
October 15. Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 

October 18 (night). Ansonia, O. R. G. Lyons, 
October 19. Washington C. H., O. A. W. Clouser 


and Stitt & Foster. 
October 21. Dayton, O. Erith N. Shoup. 
November 12, Columbus, O. Ohio S. P. C. breeders. 
November 15. Payne, O. C. W. Bainbridge. 
November 20. Celina, O. D. HB. Boley & Sons. 
Washington C. H., O. 


November 22. Mart L. Mc- 
Coy & Son. 
November 30. Napoleon, 0. John C. Rohrs. 
December 30. Bucyrus, 0. Walter C. Wood. 
Hampshire 
August 7. Jamestown, O. Tomlinson, McCoy & 
Son. Fairview farm 


August 9. Cedarville, O. O. A, Dobbins. 
October 12. Marion, O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation. Depew Head, secretary. 
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BREEDERS 





POULTRY 
HILLPOT 


oauty CHICKS 


Post Paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Terms cash with order. Cannot send C. 0. D. 


Healthy Chicks from Record Layers 


Per 100 
White or Black Leghorns $15.00 *. se $4. %0 
ry — 18.00 5.00 
20.00 1. 25 5.25 


Ww. as HILLPOT Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





Brookside Strain S.C. W. 


Leghorn Chicks 


I have been breeding Leghorns the past_ten years, 
and have the best of stock. June and July chicks 
12 cents each. Helpful chick booklet free with every 
order. Circular free. All chicks shipped by prepaid 
parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Brookside Poultry Farm, R. D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 


Good Hold Farm 


Stop and listen! Why do you raise the White 
Leghorns that are not wanted for market use because 





of their size? I have the imported Leghorns—hens 
that weigh from 7% to 9 Ibs. and cocks from 9 to 11. 
Just arrived. 80 head. Eggs and trios or sale. 


Biack Leghorns, Barred Rocks and the R. G. H. Reds, 
which are layers and are true to the Rhode, “Island 


Reds. They are as good layers as the small White 
Leghorns. 
LUIN P. KENNEDY, H H MENTOR, OHIO 





SPECIAL! 
Hummer’s Famous Chicks 


reduced prices. Barred Rock, $16.50 per 100; R. I. 
$17.50; 8S. C. W. and Brown Leghorn, $13.50 per 

100; 500 lots, $65: Ancona, $31 per 160. Immediate 

delivery, quality stock, alive, prepaid. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





CHICKS lle and up. Rocks, 
Leghorns, Reds and 
broilers; money back for dead ones as far 
as Colorado, Texag and Maine. Pamphiet 
free. NDY KNOLL HATCHERY, 
C. M. Lauver,Prop., Box 26,McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS Raise them all by starting them right. 
Use Keystone Chick Starter, the 
scientific and perfect belanced ration. It took years 
of experimenting until we discovered this feed. Our 
——— = it year after year. — dollar’s worth 

0 chicks right. Catalo; og free. 
KEYSTONE. HATCHERY, H RICHFIELD, PA. 


Black Jersey Giants 
(The Super-Hen.) Black feathers, yellow skin. Grow 
larger and lay more and larger eggs 

eed. Free descriptive circular. 

R. F. D. 2, DEXTER P. UPHAM, Belmar, N, J. 
White Leghorn yearling 
BARGAIN bess” s2i0 tren’ Pout 
ns and cock, $12.50. 

List of other poultry ween s free. 
287 YCLE HATCHER 6, 


Chi 


Tiffany's Superior 

Ww dottes, Reds, Rocks, 

Lerhoron, Pekin, — UX 
Aldham Poultry py 














Runner Ducklin, 


R-33, " Pacenisiite, Pa. 





Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 
from some pound cockerels of the most profitable 
flocks in So. Jersey. Buy several now for less than 
one would cost when mature. They will improve your 
flock and increase your average egg producticn. Spe- 
cial prices this month. 
Palermo Poultry Farm, R. D. Box 17, Palermo, N. J. 


BABY CHIC 


four varieties. Catalogue free. 
THE JOHNSON’S HATCHERY, 





furnished on 
short notice, 


Ickesburg, Pa. 





SHORT? 


ARE U 
5 mos. Eggs $1.50-15, 


Not too late! Anconas lay at 


$6-100. Also White Wyandottes and S. C. Buff Leg- 
horns. Bargains in breeders. 
OWNLAND FARMS, - HAMMOND, W. Y. 





CHICKS 2 WEEKS OLD 
Rhode Island Reds, $25.00 per 100; 
horns, $22.00; day old chicks, Reds as B. 


$16.00; Leghorns, $14.00, 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, 3 SEWARD, N. Y. 


. Leg 
Rocks, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
shall continue to exercise the great- 


SWINE BREEDERS 


BERRYTON 


Headquarters for Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 
DUROCS 


Berryton Duroc Farm, 


John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mer. 


REGISTERED DUROC 


bred from Kinderhook sow, sired by Orion Cherry 
King. April pigs, eight weeks, at $15; ten weeks, a 








Berryton, Georgia 





$18. We have the weight and size and color, 
Straight on legs, drop ears, stand 15 in. at shoulder: 
ean furni not relat 


Kinderhook sow three years old in fino Condition, 
not bred, $100. 
ANDREW R. BECKER, SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 





DONEGAL FARMS DUROC SALE, August 28, 1929, 
Forty-five head, including 20 bred _ gilts, 
sows, three yearling boars, two fall 
Pathfinder), and 16 spring gilts — boars of Colonel, 
Orion, anvmen ry e4 Cherry reeding. 
Y On 200K, | A. s WIEDMAN 
Route 4 - Mount Joy, Pa, 


DUROCS & wa 


Orion King. Service Boars. aubaguedbardes 
Cc. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohie 


“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breet- 


WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 


BIS. 2 Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 


Large Type Cheshires 


Quick maturing of all ages. Sows bred for August 
trow. All registered stock from fine individuals 
Prices right. For 





sows bred for Aug. 
1 Sent, fs farrow to a Son of 
Champion $32,000. te. 
na abip 











fa 
direct from bg I state college. 


particulars phone. 
F 3. CRAYFORD, RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
St. Lawrence Co., Heuvelton, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - . BALLY., PA. 





FOR SALE 
Chester Whites of the world’s most popular blood 
lines, of the big type with quality. Wildwood. Jr. 
Rajah and Big Sensation blood. Also others of prom- 
inence. Prices reasonable. Bred sows, bred gilts and 
spring pigs now ready to ship. Also one service boar. 
Mention American Agriculturist. W. H. Huff, Fresno, 0. 


CHESTER WHITES 
ead Hampshire Sheep. Special prices on bred gilts 
ead sow pigs. Boars all sold. 

TWIN BROOK FARM, 3 8 


Chester White Pigs 


A @ne lot now ready to ship, either singly or in pairs 
R. &. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 


Registered Chester White 


fall sows, bred and not bred. Orders taken for spring 


pigs. 
B. T. STEELE, - : HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Eastern quality herd. National 
Swine show and state fair 
winners. Free circular. Also 
Guernsey cattle. Locust Lawn |, 
Farm, Bird-in-Hand, Box A, | 
Lancaster Co., Pa. & 


HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 





Newville, a. 


























ing of eggs. We 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to | Three and four months old boars. Bred sows and 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with gilts. 
that. M. D. PHILLIPS, . NORTH EAST, PA 
TINT ’ PURE i 
SWINE BREEDERS Fowler’s §Y25 H amp shires 





FOR SALE 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs. Prolific stock o 
the large type. May and June farrows. Pairs 
and trios not akin. 

JERRY A. SMITH, R. D. 9, Ludlowville, N. Y¥ 


O. 1. C. PIGS 
FOR SALE 


From pedigreed stock, registered to you. 
the hog business right by starting with 
either sex, ready 





Get into 
registered 


OI C’s. I have a fine lot of pigs, 
for shipment at once. Price $11 each. 
JOHN T. BISHOP, . PENN YAN, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. Cc. 
and Chester White pigs, best Strains, at farmers’ 
prices. A few fall pigs Lod sale. Have your orders 
booked early for spring p to insure ee, and 


first choice. EUGENE P. "ROGERS. Wayville, N.Y. 





Some of America’s Best Durocs 
Forty head bred and open gilts and service boars at 
public sale, December 2. Get name on list for catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A, PALMYRA, PA, 





Registered I Duroc- Jersey Pigs 
$15.00 each. Also Ite bred to farrow Aug., 


wt me such. “0 rion, “Cherny King breeding. "a 


M@. HOPPE 


will please you. 
argest and best herd in_ east. 
THE FOWLER FARMS. MACUNGIE, PA 








— 


When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblen, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American A 
turist. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


19 
CATTLE BREEDEKS 





Piping BrookFarm 
erkshires 


Sale Jume 19 





home of Champions offers sows and gilie, bred 
- open, also sow pigs and boars all ages. All 
cated for wcholera and Gr Cena. 





Berkshire Boars. 


veasaprensancceasiay: 


ss 


Bred to Impreve Pork Production’ 
Prices $50, $75, $100 and a few real herd 


headers at higher prices. 


Save money by buying now. 


HOOD FARM, INC. LOWELL, MASS. : 





RERKSHIRES 


foneneaarent 


tapers tiite 


Pn re} 


2 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
. Smith & Sens, Preps., 


Seelyville, Pa. 

















SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


pot 


“FOUR ACES 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RE‘ ‘ORD TWINS 
TWO YEAB JR., we are offering FOUR 30-pound 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by rtd MODEL. 
KING BURKE OF THE PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BLOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dams. 

» a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, less 
than a year old, by our Senior Merd Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIE CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, 
famous 46.33-pound cow 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in line 
to breed 

TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
inte your herd, we have very interesting news fer you. 
WRSATFIELS FARMS 
3. C. Dold, Owner, Rf. D. 14, La Salle, N. Y. 


the 
the 





Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty eows and heifers ing age 
im the herd, all Recerd ef Merit cows er their 
daughters, half ef which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 

Cheice bull calves only for sale. 


J. £. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 








Do You Know 


f the 


ywned by 


he If that is the kind you want, 


SYCAMORE FARMS, 


DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 





it 


vue 


15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1919 seven sales were topped by animals formerly 
us or daughters of boars used in our 


write 





‘enna 





Best Quality Berkshires 








ff 
ams 
blood lines. 


¢ pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
rd Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, 
f exceptional esise and quality with the best 


from 


5 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 


aron Su scessor’s Baron. 


tisfacti 

only. Prices reason 
mality 
. T. HOGSETT, 


on guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 


and consistent with 
NEW LONDON. OHIO 





BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


re 








ffe 
d ond | 8 or’s Creatio 
n Lad outstanding 
a G over and 
pay. is of Crusade 
dore, priced to sell. 


n, 


at prices 


you 


r sale _ daughter: s of Sensational Longfellow 
: bred to Double 
son of Double 


Cham- 


Champion 


can 


afford 


leader and Epochal Com- 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


dgemont, Del. Co., Pa. 








ood Hold Berkshires 
Good Hold Farm Company 


rs and gilts from 
Chicago in 1919. 


e ready to furnish young boa 
ur that took the ribbons 
have Epochals; Champions, 
ns that are bred for 
This herd of 
lave if they will use 
hire nprove their blood 
e in every farmer. 
UIN P. KENNEDY, . 


16. 5 






at 





head 


larons 


> and 


the 
lines. 


is 


and 
to 


what 


Prin- 
farrow 
all 


Good Hold 


My 


prices 


MENTOR, OHIO 





Cresent Orchard Farm 


tkshire herd headed by Royal Red 261650. 


For sale 


some Sows and Gilts, 


service. 


R. V. SCHELLENGER 
P. 0. Sicklerville, 
Bell Phone, Laurel Springs 84-8. 


w, also Boar ready for light 
Spring pigs of both sexes. 
Spring 
ated 

» Erial, N. J. 


bred for full far- 


bigs are single treated and all others double 


11 


N. J. 











Beverly 


’ Berkshire 7 individua 


A few extra fine fall cifits 
paw 


service boars 


hing guaranteed and prices right. 


€ orders for some outstanding spring pigs. 


BEVERLY FARMS 


B. CHASE, 


and excel- 
ls. Every- 
beok- 


SPARTA, OHIO 


left. 





SPRING PIGS 





am now selling ; beth sexes; met akin. Registered 
etkshires, of vourse and of the very best, hig breeding. 
F. MCSPARRAM, - - FURSISS, PA, 
RGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
fe offer hig stretchy September boars, weighing 350 
nds in hard breeding rig. November bears, weigh- 
§ 200 to 250. These will measure up in sesle and 
tere or ve best boars of my breed. ‘They ese from 


en to feurteen. 


-C. & 4. B. Harpeading, Box 10, Dundee, N. 





arge English Berkshire Swine 


at right ciel, te best type. Both sexes, net 
CENTER VALIZY. 


On, at right 
MB FARM. 





REG. 


'd: pigs of all 
aughters at » 4 


np. 


ages. 


c. 


‘ BERKSHIRES 
oer on bred sows and gilts. 
Remember, 
¥ breeding sire, 


clere dD. €. G. 
Shady Side ‘iont "Mnbbardenitie, N. Y. 





POTTED 


ind you 


litters and 


POLAND CHINAS 


- gl daddies ie 7B poe! } 


AB 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russelivitie, iy. 





or ve as 


i bigs 


. SPRAGUE 


ig Type Poland-China 


sows and serviceable boars. 
~~ ri 
ROUTE ia GRAFTON, OHIO 





WALGROVE MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 








At the three big Eastern l Syracuse, 
Worcester and Springfield, we won 8 Championships 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second P1 s. 6 Third Prizes. 


Inquiries solicited. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, Washingtonville, N. Y. 


RIVER SIDE ‘a aa FARM 


Shorthorn bull calves for time Some 
extra good ones. milking strair Ss right, papers 
fre. THERON S. TREWER. ‘wT. “MORRIS, N. 


LUCKY FARCE 


JERSEY 





sale his 





400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


119 Fresh coms. Try a load of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, freah and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra bigh grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 
Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BU LL CALF 










Sire, Korndyke Pontiac dam is 
the great Cornell cow, “with six. 
records of better than 3 ys, and 
whose dam and sire’s <¢ milk in 
a day, 702.2 Ibs. mil in 7 
days. Glista Ernestine h world 
with this showing. Dam of ¢ d Ormsby, 
whose dam, Farmstead Pa official 
record at 2 yrs. 16 days old of in or 

day, 358.1 Ibs. milk and 16.78 rin 7 da 

Third dam, 70.7 Ibs. milk in one . mill 
and 25.21 Ibs. butter in 7 da itt 


straigh 


a be autiful — —— very 


line 


Price § id 
erated f. o. b. cars. BRADLEY ‘FULL ER. Utica, N. ¥. 








either sex, 
Baron Successor. 


sired by Long Baron 2d, 2954586, 80 


J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


n « 





enaaawneecuneneees caus enaner cerita tan & 


REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY | 
CATTLE 


Greenore Farm, Penllyn, Pa. 








Forse 





Upland Farm Olas for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of that won at the Eastern States 
» Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 
ners and Producers. We can algo offer same choice 
Tamworth Pigs, the Utility Hag. 

UPLAND FARMS, - - IPSWICH, MASS. 


the breeding 
pesitien. 





MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 


offer grandsons ef Ne Pius Ultra, frem tested 
He, that will fe sues pose _—-- Herd 
under federal descriptien and 


ree —, 
oy - L- Coggshall, Maple Glen Farm, Moravia, N. ¥. 


Has averaged 1,657 lbs. milk, 82 lbs. fat a 
month for 7 menths; her next month she M ] F s] i | 
made 85 lbs. fat. We own her best son, sired ap © arms 6) steins 
by Cooper’s Fern of Saueon. We offer a Very hates eltoin nelter —¥- 8, $20 and $25 each. 
7 i if, : sla xeelient individua Bhippec e » if ou wish 
—_ choice heifer 9 months old out of ® Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed ; Everything 
Jacoba Irene-Noble of Oakiands cow. This | in high grade and registered cows 200 head from 
is great breeding for production. Our herd | which to select. Am fully equipped ‘to sl w the finest 
° ° 2 . ° : i , 1 s in ce r v ork 
is in accredited list. Special price for quick ~ = ng owe Bs a po thner in oe V a .. 4 
sale, $150 and registered bulls of all ages. v re me when you 
Write for circular will be in Cort! 9 and I will make preparations to 
ves “ m — show you the stoc 
C. i. HUNT & SON, Hunt, N. Y. Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Reg. Jersey and Berkshires ° 
Three heifers and one bull calf, not related. Piz O stein u S 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO a hgaartvabaipnent OLD 





Sire, King of P St 

record of over 12( n 
pounds milk Da of 
yearly record son < Pontiac 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. 
First. 


Check $100. Or Him 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 
0. 1 


Born March 2% lividual 


¥, 





Sire is Sir P ie, V lam has 
36.31, three times over 8 grandams are 5 
and 32-pound cows te re also ¢ 
pound four-vear-ok 

BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 





SPECIAL HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS $35.00 


Express prepaid. Good boned, well marked animals 
of great promise, carefully selected by our judging 
expert. Bulls and heifers. Shipped by express 
c. @ DBD. If not satisfactory, return at our expense. 
Liberty bends accepted at market value. d your 
order today to 
Mr. Burns, Secretary Holstein Graders Ciub 

Merritt Gulidiog, - - Milwaukeo, Wis. 





GERAR GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves for sale. 
19W1S Mcl. MERAYMAN. PROP. 
G. Merryman, Supt., Cackeyevitie, Md. 


HOLST EINS 


Granddaughters of Beptinn Ciatetide Ro Kol 24, with 
— ea 2 7 days. Also 
granddaughters of the King of the Pontiecs, ant 
For description and price, write 

- SEW SERLIN, WN. Y. 


€. 





months to 3 years. 
c. L. BANKS, - 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


ready for service next winter. BSire’s dam 34.4 Ibs. 
butter, 706 Ibs. milk. Dams have good A. R. 
Geod individuals. Haudsemely marke a. 


records. 
Prices $100 to $200. 
RO 


YCE & TOMPKING, ° BERKSHIRE. N. Y. 





POR SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 

-One-year-old from a 36-tb. sive and out of an 

yw i—4 2-year-old. 3 mearest dams average 29 Ibs. 

ice $200. Also a 6 months hul! whose three near- 

=~ dams average over 30 Ibs. Price #200. Send for 
pedigreer IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 

St. Lawrence County, Canton, WN. Y. 





F SALE 
10 Registered _Holstem Cows, fresh and soon due 
to freshen: 25 Reg. Heifers. one and two-year-olds: 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bulle ready 
for service and 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. nen right. 
J. 8. FROST, Muonsvyille, N. Y. 





aistein Bull Calf, born February 27, | 

of the Changelings, a 23-lb. son of 
Pontiacs. Dam, re Genesta 

an A. R QO. daughter of a 33-lb. 
bull is well grown, nicely marked, 

and ready for service. Price 


Rensselaer County 
Breeders’ Association 


Can furnish pure-bred and grade Holsteins and Guern- 
seys in car lots. First-class individuals of Aersey, 
Ayrshire, Swiss, Hereford, Sbherthom and Angus. 
Also leading breeds sheep aud swine. Sales ageri, 


FRANK VIELE, Johnsonville, N-¥ 


A WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 12, 
1920. Nearly all white—well 





grown, exoep- 
tionally good individual. Sired by a 40-lb. 
bull, and dam is by a 37-Ib. bull. Price $150.00. 


He will please whoever buys him. 


AND A KING” 


Takes | 


IBLACK'S 


Average (/-day 
Milk Production 
433.4 Pounds 


The great and growing 
Holstein breed is wholly due to high average 
production, regardless of the fact that Pure- 
bred Holsteins hold all world’s records for 
milk and butter fat production. 

During the year just closed 9524 ‘Holstein 
cows and heifers were under test. The 8619 
animals tested on short time test taken as a 
herd, the average 7-day production for each 
animal was 438.4 pounds of milk, showing 
an average of 3.59 per cent of butter fat. 

Send to-day for our illustrated and valuable 
booklets giving all the facts pertaining to 
purebreti Holstein-Friesian cattle and their 
wonderful progress. Write today. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudsen Street, Brattleboro, Yt. 


WHITE 





popularity of the 








HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 
gistered cattle, 20 reg- 
‘ 100 * 








a rloj 1 of any age the at 
you may want. 7% Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 

Ove 2000 satisfied custe ! 
\\ list in your. stato 
3 for reference of square dealing 

z at SBPOT FARM 

JOHN C. REAGAN, . - TULLY, W. Y. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








Shropshires 


** Like Begets Like’’ 


Pinehurst 
OUR MOTTO: 


Dispersal Sale te 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


p tw ar-old ewes, , ve 





HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., 


Dan Taylor, Shepherd 


New York 











DORSE i 


RAMS 








Several g and 1 1 lez s for 
sale at Farms, : R 3 Bret tol! Ber ingt ”, vt. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMI -ORTERS 
DONGERDANEC I NOUN LDOTTETONSAeReROReRAEENND tty u siete 
z horough bred 
Percheron Stallions 
for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 
Cc. L. Ames, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Resistered Percheron Stallions 
one to four years, $200 to $500 eack. hegistered 
Jersey and Red Polled calves, §50 to #100. 

F. 8. STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Werld’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL a 

become independent with no capital invested. 

branch of the business taught. Write today for free 

a . CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

i NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 WN. Sacramento Bivd.. Clucago, tM. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVMALE, CONM. 

Sales anywhere Send for references. 














Auctioneers’ School of Faperience 


2112 Farnam St.. Davenport, lowa 
LIVESTOCK <Auctieneeting and 
You learn at home. Write today. 


Teaches 
SALAS. 


FARM 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, WEW YORK 
Headquarters for Homtein gesiiprees. omtaiass. etc 











WARD W. STEVENS Liverpool, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered catt!e, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro. the Ho!stein-Fresian 
Capital of A 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 














HOLSTEIN - FRIBSMAN HEIFER CALVES 
By pure-bred sire and b gr big producing cows. 
bull calves, all beautifully sathed. Splen- 





A GLEeWER: Oweso, TIOGA’ Go. mv. 4 Bt 








BROWNCROFT FARMS. . MeGRAW, Ni. ¥. 










SALE 
SERVICE 


wen 


=f you are emticipating holding a sale 2 

in the near future or planning for one = 
e this fall, it would be to your interest = 
= to take the matter up with us. : 


We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- : 
ice is free. - = 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY : 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City | 


Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative - 
Herman V. Brooks, Associate : 


eT UAN RYLAND NLA A COSINE, 
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AUTO KIT $%29 


The Greatest 
Little Auto Kit Ever 


Can beused for anycar. Contains 
over 100 useful articlesevery Autoist 
should carry for emergency use. The 
EVER HANDY KIT contains the 
mostcarefully selected list of over 
100 articles most essential for 
taking quick care of breaks, etc., 
among them being 

screws, nuts, bolts, rivets, cot- 

ter pins, washers, valve caps, 

etc., etc., etc., all of which will 
help you out of many anemergency 
Make your own repairs—save 
time and money by mending 
the break at once. Ever 
Handy Kit sent by mail 
for $3.00. If bought 
otherwise, these articles 
could not be purchased 
for less than $14. Send 
us your order today accom- 
panied by $3.00. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 
A. & S$. Auto Supply Ge. 
6 Snyder Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
























From and 
About Farmers 











Thousands of Happy 
Housewives in 


Western Ganada 


are helping their husbands to prosper— are 
glad they encourged them to go where they 
could make a home of their own—save paying 
rent and reduce cost of living—where they 
could reach prosperity and independence by 
buying on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to 
$30 an Acre 


land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of farmers 
in Western Canada have raised crops in a sin- 

le season worth more than the whole cost of 
their land. With such crops come prosperity, in- 
dependence, good homes, and all thecomforts 
and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens — 
Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising, Good climate, good 
neighbors, churches, schools, rural telephone 
etc., give you the opportunities of a new land 
with the conveniences of old settled districts, 
For illustrated literature, maps, deseription of 
opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, reduced railway rates, etc., write 
Bepartmont of Lmmigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St. Syracuse, WN. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 





























Mica Axle Grease means 
to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—long life. 


Eureka Harness Oil for 
your breeching, reins 
and traces. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
é OF NEW YORK 
New York Buffalo 

























Indoor Closet $11.35 


Have a sanitary odorless toilet in the 
house anywhere you want it The 
Benpett requires no plumbing. Chem 
ically disinfected Strongly. made of 
enameled steel with nicely finished 
wood seat A necessity for invalids 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
Descriptive circular sent on request 


BENNETT HOMES (Equipment Dept. 


465 Maio St., . - North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











Jottings from the Farmers 

Farmers are becoming very much 
dissatisfied with prevailing prices of 
their products and of the materials 
which they must buy. With the price 
of labor going up, how is a farmer 
going to get his living? He can hardly 
break even as it is. He works 14 to 
16 hours a day, sells eggs for 36 cents 
a dozen, and feed $4 a 100 pounds. 
When the middleman and the con- 
sumer feel they are not getting enough 
pay, they should take the place of the 
farmer for a year and try raising their 
own food, If the farmer, by necessity 
cuts down on production, as he must 
do if these conditions continue, what 
will happen? Iam a farmer’s wife 
and do outdoor work the year around, 
drive a team or farm machinery, etc. 
I know what the game is.—[A Farm- 
er’s Wife, Jefferson County, N Y. 





Onion culture here is almost entire- 
ly abandoned, Manufacturers seem to 
have a monopoly on labor. Farmers 
will soon demand a profit on their la- 
bor and investment. Uncle Reuben is 
keeping books, and by so doing finds 
out where the losses occur; one of his 
losses has been in the production of 
onions. Farmers are the largest buy- 
ers of commodities and are therefore 
not able to sell their produce for 
prices that would meet the demands 
of the profiteer. Four years ago farm- 
ers in this market received 8 cents for 
live hogs, today 12 cents, and the po- 
sition they hold is as follows: Four 
years ago a 400-pound hog, $24, would 
buy a good suit of clothes; today a 
300-pound. hog brings $36, but in or- 
er for the farmer to pay for the same 
suit of clothes he must go back home 
and get another hog. City folks must 
come across and pay farmers a rea- 
sonable profit. But to compel farmers 
to produce at a loss will be impossible 
just as soon as Uncle Reuben strikes 
the balance on his books,—[A. E. V., 
Big Prairie, O. 


I am forever wanting to congratu- 
late you upon the work of your val- 
uable paper. I am especially interest- 
ed in an article in American Agricul- 
turist entitled, Butter making on gen- 
eral farm, as I expect to make butter 
and feed the skim milk to pigs and 
calves. I am situated six miles from a 
creamery.—[A. J. Moore, Sullivan 
County, N Y,. 


Farm Personals 


Through the recent election of the 
board of trustees, Franklin Moon is 
now dean of New York college of for- 
estry at Syracuse. Dean Moon is warm- 
ly welcomed to His new place, as he 
has won the friendship and respect of 
important men in the forestry field, 
both in this country and abroad, He 
was one of the earliest members of 
the Syracuse college faculty, and has 
done extensive forest reconnaissance 
in Connecticut and for the federal for- 
est service in Kentucky. Prior to com- 
ing to Syracus, Dean Moon investigat- 
ed forest conditions and forestry prac- 
tice in France, Germany and Switzer- 
land. He is also a member of the ex- 
ecutive community of the New York 
state forestry association. 


Yale honored herself and agricul- 
ture by conferring the degree of mas- 
ter of arts upon Prof H. P. Armsby, 
dean of Pennsylvania’s agricultural 
college. Dr Armsby was‘the origina- 
tor, largely, of scientific methods of 
feeding live stock. He has devoted a 
lifetime of study and experiment to 
this interesting subject, and has placed 
farmers of the world under lasting ob- 
ligations. A man who accomplishes 
such work is certainly as worthy of 
the highest honors as is any politician 
or militarist. 

Good results were obtained with 
Grimm alfalfa last season by C. D. 
Hart of Cortland county, N Y. Follow- 
ing the principles of successful alfalfa 
growing, Mr Hart limed the ground 
well and thoroughly inoculated the al- 
falfa seed. Grim alfalfa has given 
good results where these principles of 
culture are followed. Some splendid 
stands have been made on shallow land 
where the common or tap-root variety 
of alfalfa will not grow. Mr Hart also 
treated his seed potatoes with corro- 
sive sublimate and made a comparison 
of oats and grass seeding treated at 
the rate of 200 pounds acid phosphate 

er acre, in comparison with a field 
which did not receive treatment, 



















































‘Yaranteed foré Confidence! 


€n Circuit Work Never has confidence been better placed than 
your confidence in Red Seal Dry Batteries. Year 
after year they make good—for you—for your 
neighbors—for farmers the nation over. Always 
dependable. And:—Guaranteed. 


Red Seal 


EWE Dey Batteries 


y Vv are best wherever an unfailing spark, ring, et 
E p is needed. Buy them by name—and look for the 
“Red Seal.” Your protection and your guarantee, 

Ask Your Dealer 

Under our plan, every dealer’s supply is always 
—_—_—_—_ fresh. Nochance for you to get run down stock. 
1. Or Ignition | Ask for Red Seal Dry Batteries — the batteries 
‘ < ye REC that thousands of farmers demand. You need 












































ves | 
ote ou dealer has a book, “Howto Run the Gas 

— Simplified,” f i 
es - Batteries. for it when next you buy batteries. "| 
nee “a Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Inc. 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—San Francisco 
Factories: Jersey City; St. Louis; Ravenna, Ohio 

































U. S. Live Stock License U-9!2 
U. S. Grain License GF-35723 


We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. 
bsolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 
remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 
of charge if shippers so desire. 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. Shipping direc- 
- tions—284 Washington St., This City. On all country dressed meats 
% selling charges and shipping directions, West Washington Market. 
Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15¢ each on lambs, 30c each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping directidns—N. Y. Stockyards. 
Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
Write for market quotations to Department “X.” 


BRANCHES ’ . 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave. e e t 0 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 9 ° 
LIVE STOCK: New o.oo Yards, Foot ESTABLISHE 1856 

West 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


West 40th Street MAIN OFFICE 
U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 





























]) BigReduction 


ad “t COTTAWA ENGINE 

































































By D. H. OTIS 


RE AGENTS FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIE! 


























ir, to sell West land Ti A simplified system of farm accounts ‘list 

bd lusive territory. quires no posting, the minimum of descr 

yn miles Write terri and additions, and sufficiently itemized \) J'g 

i SScondyRopntsmahesprrponey. Sample | inn, oe edu ye" rig 
Y , al. f 

me, ; the darmer . wstem Pe fom seconds a : 

3 93 pT arnt rid inches, Glee. Net. $12 


ORANGE JUBD COMPANY 











CABBAGE jacpSchegazeanryer | 0 rou. ame ed 











ol ane 













$1. 
















